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Business needs 


SPEEDY Written Communication 


Tas SERVICE PROVIDES IT? 





CHANGING conditions have placed many new de- 
mands on American business, but none greater than 
the need for speed and accuracy in the exchange of 
written information with branch offices or other con- 
cerns ... in the same city or across the continent. 

The Bell System offers a service to meet this 
need . . . TELETYPEWRITER EXCHANGE SERVICE 
.. -a development that does for the typewritten word 
what telephone service does for the spoken word. 


THIS IS HOW IT WORKS 





When you subscribe to this modern ser- 
vice, a machine closely resembling a 
typewriter is installed in your office and 
connected by wire to a teletypewriter 
“central.” 

To get another subscriber, maybe a 
distant factory, your typist simply types 
the call number to the teletypewriter 
“central,” who completes the connection 
about as fast as an out-of-town telephone 
call. Your message then goes direct to 
the distant machine. Typing a character 
on your teletypewriter instantly prints 
the corresponding character on the con- 
nected machine, insuring accuracy. Both 
machines can send and receive on the 
same connection. 

Teletypewriter service may also be 
had on a private-line basis with two or 
more points connected for a continuous 
period of one or more hours each day. 


BELL SYSTEM 





Teletypewriter service is two-way ... orders can 
be transmitted and shipping information received 
on the same connection .. . questions asked and 
immediate replies obtained. 

The service is fast, direct, private and accurate. 
At both ends of the connection identical typewritten 
copies of everything are available for a permanent 
record. It is so flexible there is no limit to the variety 
of subjects for which it is used. 





Your local Bell Telephone office will gladly explain how this service can be used to advantage by your company 


TELETYPEWRITER 


SERVICE 
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HOW A MAN OF 40 CAN 
RETIRE IN 15 YEARS 


T makes no difference if your care- 

fully laid plans for saving have been 
upset during the past fewyears. It makes 
no difference if you are worth half as 
much today as you were then. Now, by 
following a simple, definite Retirement 
Income Plan, you can arrange to quit 
work forever fifteen years from today 
with a monthly income guaranteed to 
you for life. 


Not only that, but if you should die 
before that time, we would pay your 
wife a monthly income as long as she 
lives. Or, if you should be totally disabled 
for six months or more, you would not 
be expected to pay any premiums that 
fell due while you were disabled, and 
you would receive a disability income 
besides. 


$200 a Month 
beginning at age 55 


Suppose you decide that you want to be 
able to retire on $200 a month beginning 
at age 55. Here is what you can get: 


1 A check for $200 when you reach 55 
and a check for $200 every month there- 
after as long as you live. 

This important benefit is available 
alone; but if you are insurable, your Plan 
can also include: 


2A life income for your wife if you die 
before retirement age. 


3A monthly disability income for your- 
self if, before age 55, total disability stops 
your earning power for six months or more. 
It sounds too good to be true. But it is 
true. There are no “‘catches’’ in it, for the 












YOU DON’T HAVE TO BE RICH fo retire some day with 


enough income to support you for the rest of your life. 


Plan is guaranteed by an 83-year-old com- 
pany with over half a billion dollars of in- 
surance in force. If you want to retire 
some day, and are willing to lay aside a 
portion of your income every month, you 
can have freedom from.money worries. 
You can have all the joys of recreation or 
travel when the time comes at which every 
man wants them most. 


The Plan is not limited to men of 40. 
You may be older or younger. The income 
is not limited to $200 a month. It can be 
more or less. And you can retire at any 
of the following ages: 55, 60, 65, or 70. 


oe DP 


PHOENIX 
MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 
Established in 1851 


How much does it cost? When we know 
your exact age, we shall be glad to tell you. 
In the long run, the Plan will probably 
cost nothing, because in most cases, every 
cent and more comes back to you at 
retirement age. 


Write your date of birth in the coupon 
below and mail it today. You will receive, 
without cost or obligation, a copy of the 
interesting illustrated booklet shown at 
the left. It tells all about the new Phoenix 
Mutual Retirement Income Plan. Send 
for your copy now.The coupon is for your 
convenience. 


Puoenix Murtuat Lire Insurance Co. 
886 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 
Send me by mail, without obligation, 


your new book describing Tue PHoenix 
Mutuac Retirement Income Pian. 









Name. 





Date of Birth 


Business 
Address. 











Home 
1 Address, 
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Office, Washington, 
scription price $3.00 one year; 
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at 50 three years; 25 cents a copy. Entered as second-class matter March 20. a 0 a" the 


W. Washington, 


Post Office at Washington, D.. C., additional entry at Greenwich, Conn., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
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A SLENDER blade of a steam turbine. 
if suddenly snapped, can strip off 
many other blades and silence 100 
tons of costly machinery for days or 
even weeks. Sometimes it can wreck 
the whole unit. ... The breaking off 
of a small bolt for fastening the 
blower to the rotor can lead to the 
tearing out of a generator’s wind- 
ings and put the machine completely 
out of service. .. . Think of such 
accidents in terms of property dam- 
age, orders unfilled, sales canceled, 
profits lost. Then the “mouse” in 
the power house assumes real and 
dangerous proportions. 

The business of The Hartford 
Steam Boiler Inspection and Insur- 
ance Company is twofold. First, to 
insure against direct loss from power 


THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPECTION AND 





Hartford Steam Boiler inspector checking an insured turbine 








equipment explosions or break- 
downs, and, if desired, against loss 
from the business interruptions 
which they cause. Second, that the 
insurance may be a good risk, to 
minimize the chance of accidents 
occurring. To that end, an organiza- 
tion of about 350 trained and prac- 
tical inspectors, located at strategic 
points over the country, check 
periodically every piece of power, 
pressure, and refrigerating appa- 
ratus protected by this Company. 

Few bodies of men have so won 
the confidence of industry as have 
these inspectors. Many of them have 
been with the Company for ten, 
twenty, even thirty years. And guid- 
ing this field force, training them, 
instructing them in the latest engi- 
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A MOUSE CAN UPSET AN ELEPHANT 










neering developments, are engineer- 
ing staff members whose experience 
and research have made them recog- 
nized authorities on the construc- 
tion and safe operation of power 
equipment. 

Hartford Steam Boiler is the old- 
est purely engineering insurance 
company in the United States, and 
the largest anywhere. It is fortified 
by a strong surplus above all obliga- 
tions. Agents and brokers will be 
glad to bring the Company’s special 
knowledge to bear on your needs. 
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90% of the power boilers 
built for America’s indus- 
trial plants are inspected 
during construction by 
Hartford Steam Boiler, 
whose stamp of approval is 
the famous “HSB” ham- 
mered into the metal. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Etim PROSPERITY 





aaa t iit) RECOVERY 











MULTIPLIES ACCOMPLISHMENTS FOR 
EMPLOYEE AND EMPLOYER, ALIKE 


@ During the World War the Allied Nations took the principal 
part of the output of Acme factories. Steel for Acme Cabinets 
moved on “A priority” . . . Governments needed Acme Visible 






@ Later, when the Nations of the World decided that economic 
conditions would not cure themselves they again turned to Visible 
Equipment and the larger portion of Acme products was required 


Equipment to direct the men that won the war. 

It was during this period that Foreign Nations, seeing Acme in 
service, started buying for their own requirements and a great 
export business was built up that sent Acme into every civilized 
country in the world. 


@ After the War, Business followed the example of governments 
and filled our factories with orders beyond the capacity to 
produce. Acme Visible Equipment was used to increase the 
production of every worker and executive, at a time when 
“production” was the watchword. 


to direct the efforts of governments to “Lick the Depression.” 
They knew that Acme not only would double and treble the 
effectiveness of individual workers but through them multiply the 
accomplishments of executives themselves. 











@ Now, with the obvious improvement in business, Industry is 
again turning to Acme Visible Equipment to add to the effective- 
ness of every worker whether he be an employee or an employer. 

Acme Visible Equipment is applicable to every commercial 
record—and the effectiveness of the personnel working with it 








is immediately doubled and more! 











The development that has occurred in Acme Visible Equipment during the past eight years is shown in a new 
48-page book which every business man is invited to request. Attach the coupon to your business letterhead. 


ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 


World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturer of Visible Equipment 
8 South Michigan Avenue Chicago, U.S. A. 


-———— = werner —=—=—=— COUPON ~-rr9"2"42°4°°-°--- in hmalanas 
ACME CARD SYSTEM CO., 8 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please send me copy of 48-page Book on Methods for Multiplying Accomplishment of Workers 
and Executives. 
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He records his every act in the central office... 
instantly and automatically. ..without job chasers 
or time keepers. 


The mechanic merely dials the number that ap- 
pears on the ticket when the job starts. This 
simple act, the same as dialing a telephone num- 
ber, automatically sets up the cost accounting 
record in the central office. When the job is 
finished another dialing closes the record and a 
new job is automatically assigned. The records 
are made on Powers Punched Cards, analyses, 
therefore, by job, by machine, by operation or 
by any other factor, are not only possible but 
practical because of the speed and a low cost of 
producing such analyses. 


Non-productive maintenance is similarly handled 
and accounted for. The office is constantly advised 
of the state of progress of every order. Accurate 





costs are available while work is in progress. 


This revolutionary development in cost account- 
ing is made possible by the new Powers Produc- 
tion Control System combined with standard 
Powers Punched Card Accounting. The use of 
its complete, accurate, current production and 
cost information has paid for present instal- 
lations within a year. If you want better control 
of your production, request facts and figures. 





POWERS 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


Division of 


Remington Rand Inc. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








In addition to Powers Production Control, Remington 
Rand has recently added another system... Remote Control 
Accounting known as “Central Records”. Both use standard 
Automatic Electric Company’s telephone control equipment. 
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Great Times, for the Business 
that can “‘take it”! 


- these difficult years many and far-reaching 
changes have swept over America. 


But men or businesses with the steadfast deter- 
mination to go ahead are finding that the basic 
laws of success remain unchanged, just as human 
nature remains unchanged. 


increased effort to earn business by deserving it. 


Literally, through the hard years we lavished 
upon our products the greatest program of 
development and improvement which any rub- 
ber company has ever undertaken. 





And if you have the alert- 
ness to find out the 
public’s wants—if you have 
patience to hunt for better 
ways of serving them — 
if you have the courage to 
make a real investment 
in the quality value of 
your products — people 
will welcome and buy 
what you have to sell as 





OUR CREED 


“We are going to keep right on making the best 
tire on the market, we are going to keep right 
on making our franchise the most desirable any 
tire dealer can obtain, we are going to keep 
right on paying the highest wages in the industry, 
we are going to keep right on with our policy of 
fair and honest dealings with the public. This 
policy brought us leadership in the industry and 
this policy will keep us in that position no matter 
how hard blows the storm.” 


A steady march of new 
products, new services, 
new improvements has 
resulted, rising to a crown- 
ing success this year in 
the now famous “G-3” 
All-Weather, rivaled only 
by the record of the 
Airwheel* of which 
Goodyear is manufactur- 
ing five times as many as 
are all other makers of 








they always have. 


Goodyear has tested and is proving these homely 
precepts by experience — and can testify how 
infallibly and powerfully they work. 


In our plants and laboratories the first sign 
of depression was greeted as the signal for 


super-soft tires combined! 





PRESIDENT, 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 


% AIRWHEEL is Goodyear’s trade-mark, registered in the U.S. A. and throughout the 
world, and is used to denote that Goodyear is the exclusive maker of AIRWHEEL Tires 
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Why They Use 
Allegheny 
Steels 


Concerning Heaven.... 


VERY FEW illusions are as perfect as 
that created by the Fels Planetarium 
in the Franklin Institute Museum, Phil- 
adelphia. To the beholder, seated in 
darkness beneath the tremendous hemi- 
spherical dome that represents the 
vault of the sky; watching the stars 
move in their courses and the planets 
swing in their orbits, the effect is actu- 
ally more real than the clearest, black- 
est night outdoors. It is difficult to re- 
member that one observes only a man- 
made heaven. And the Fels Planetarium 
does approach the eternal as far as 
earthly materials permit. The entire 
dome is made from sheets of ALLE- 
GHENY METAL, the time-tested 
stainless steel. 


....and Manna 


WE’VE HEARD it said that a dyed-in- 
the-wool Chicagoan naturally leans to 
the bigger and better, but that if forced 
to choose, he’d take the bigger. The re- 
mark was probably made in envy. Cer- 
tainly the biscuit (20th century manna) 
and cracker oven in Chicago’s Salerno- 
Megowen bakery is both bigger and 
better. In fact, it’s the world’s largest. 
A handsome thing, too—all snowy 
enamel and bright metal for its entire 
61 feet of length. And if you want a 
few reasons why the Salerno oven is 
better: the builders used ALLE- 
GHENY METAL both for outside 
trim—where its mirror-like surface 
provides a lustrous, impervious finish— 
and for combustion chamber linings 
and internal ducts—where ordinary 
metal would soon break down under the 
high temperatures. 


ALLEGHENY METAL—the time-test- 
ed stainless steel of universal applica- 
tion—is manufactured by the ALLE- 
GHENY STEEL Company, Bracken- 
ridge, Pa.; who also manufacture elec- 
trical sheets, auto body sheets, metal 
furniture sheets, black sheets, castings, 
Pipe, and boiler tubes; whose products 
are carried in stock by all Jos. T. Ryer- 
son and Sons, Inc., Warehouses, by 
Dunham, Carrigan and Hayden Co., 
San Francisco, and by Union Hardware 
and Metal Co., Los Angeles. ALLE- 
GHENY METAL is manufactured pur- 
suant to license from the Chemical 
Foundation, Inc., under basic patents 
No. 1,316,817 and 1,339,378, 


ADVERTISEMENT 





Through 
the Editor's Specs 


The meaning of faith 
A CORRESPONDENT writes: 


You say that the “man in the street” 
lacks confidence and that one thing need- 
ed to move him to normal activity “is 
faith—faith in his own future, which 
means faith in the rightness and sound- 
ness of our national life.” 

These are fine words, but mere rhet- 
oric. You, like so many others, diagnose 
with generalities which leave your read- 
ers cold. 

That’s a fair criticism. “Faith in 
the rightness and soundness of our 
national life” is a generality. Let’s 
see if such an intangible can be de- 
scribed. 

First ‘man in the street” (on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue). He reads in the 
morning paper that the District of 
Columbia has set up a corporation 
under the laws of Delaware with pow- 
er to lease land, build factories, rent 
farms to put the unemployed to work; 
factories to make cigarettes, mat- 
tresses, furniture and shoes were 
mentioned. He may now be employed 
in these fields or he may have a 
friend who is earning his livelihood in 
a similar activity. Is this ‘“‘man in the 
street” encouraged or discouraged 
when he reads this? Is he filled with 
confidence, or is he a bit bewildered, 
if not downright fearful? Does he be- 
lieve in his heart that this plan is 
sound and right? 

If we are to get anywhere, we must 
confine the issue at this point. We 
must admit, for the purposes of this 
argument, that all our national plans 
are right and sound. We are concerned 
here solely with the effect upon the 
state of mind of the average citizen 
who, unable to follow the reasoning 
of our political economists, is subcon- 
sciously, if not consciously, shocked 
at the departure from the usual 
course of things. 

Second “man in the street’ (York, 
Pa.). He sees his friend, Fred Per- 
kins, who sells storage batteries to 
farmers, and who, although he has an 
exemption from the Pennsylvania 
NRA on certain rules, is clapped into 
jail by the Federal Government, is 
required to put up a $5,000 bond, and 
is kept in jail 18 days. A Quaker, 


Mahlon Haines, says one night after 
supper to his wife, “I can’t stand this 
any longer,” puts on his hat, goes 
down to the jail and bails him out. 
Perkins wept when he came out of his 
cell. 

Again, granted that the NRA is 
wise and necessary, and that the en- 
forcement in this case was paramount 
to its national success, what is the 
state of mind of the ten or a hundred 
or a thousand citizens who knew of 
this incident at first hand? Were they 
disturbed or were they given greater 
confidence in the rightness and sound- 
ness of our national policy ? 

Third “man in the street.” He lives 
in Randle, Wash. He knows a farmer 
near Randle who slopped two pigs 
until they became fat and then sold 
them to the local butcher for $11, as 
he has been doing for 40 years. Some- 
one spied upon him, reported him, 
and he was fined $26 for not reporting 
that sale to the United States Govern- 
ment. Again, it is beside the point to 
question the rightness or soundness 
of the AAA. The whole point involved 
is: Does the “man in the street” feel 
that this is right and sound, or is he 
uncertain, hesitant and inclined to be 
skeptical of the course we are pur- 
suing? 

Is it necessary to summon more 
‘men in the street,’’ those who ob- 
serve the competition of TVA in a 
dozen fields; those who see cases of 
waste and graft in the distribution of 
unemployment funds; those who read 
that the Government will furnish re- 
lief to “strikers”; those who worry 
about their savings, their life insur- 
ance policies, because of the immi- 
nence of inflation, real or fancied? 
Does the taxi driver who said to the 
writer that he didn’t know how all 
this was going to be paid for, feel cer- 
tain of the soundness and the right- 
ness of our national policy? 

Philosophers have pointed out that 
mass understanding moves so slowly 
that it is almost impossible to mea- 
sure it except in cycles. Is it not fair 
to consider at least that the amazing 
changes which we have attempted to 
bring about in so short a time have 
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They want to 
—AND A NEW 


| geese years’ experience has 
convinced the traveling public 
that it is possible to “sleep 
like a kitten” all night—to arrive 
at destination feeling “fresh as a 
daisy”—“clean as though wrapped 
in cellophane.” Passengers enjoy 
the mild spring 


INDUSTRIAL 


take it home 


GIANT 1S BORN 
It in- 
sures perfection not only in equip- 
ment, but in the operation of that 
equipment to maintain the air 
you breathe at the greatest possi- 
ble comfort level. 

Three years’ work spreading the 
gospel of genuine 


terms of human comfort. 





weather on Chesa- 


peake and Ohio trains 
so much that they 
want to take it home 
—to their houses and 
to their offices. 
Three years’ ex- 
perience has taught 
Chesapeake and Ohio 


the surest way to 


WHAT IS GENUINE 
AIR - CONDITIONING 
— HOW DOES IT WORK? 


1. It cools the air when it is too 
hot. 

. It warms the air when it is too 
cool, 


tN 


« It extracts humidity when the 
air is sticky. 

. It supplies humidity when the 
air is too dry. 


out dust, dirt and cinders, 


. It circulates the cleaned, con- 
ditioned air without drafts. 


If it doesn’t do these things all year 


3 
4 
5. It cleanses the air, straining 
6. 


air-conditioning has 
made a vast public 
conscious of this new 
and necessary contri- 
bution to comfortable 
living. And the en- 
thusiasm created by 
Chesapeake and 
Ohio’s genuine air- 
conditioning has paved 





translate genuine 
air-conditioning into 





’round, it isn’t air-conditioning. 


the way foranew giant 
in American industry. 








THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 


THE SPORTSMAN 


Tee FF. ¥. 


The Finest Fleet of Air-Conditioned Trains in the World 
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outrun public understanding and, not 
being understood, public confidence? 
These changes may be for the best; 
that is a subject for discussion at 
another time. But, granted they are 
for the best, nevertheless their de- 
parture from the normal could do 


_ nothing else than cause doubt, per- 


plexity, bewilderment, skepticism, 
and even fear. Such is human be- 
havior. 


Fear cancels buying power 


LACK of confidence and the presence 
of dire apprehension, which has been 
pointed out by so many groups in the 
course of the past month, is not found 
alone in business circles. That is a 
false premise on which we have too 
long proceeded. The source of bus- 
iness apprehension comes from the 
“man in the street,’’ who buys. Until 


| he feels his feet on the ground, is 


willing to resume his normal way of 
life, working hard with hand and 
head, taking chances upon resource- 
ful ideas, there can be no increased 
business activity. 

When the business man senses this 
apprehension on the part of the mass, 
it is not guess-work; the figures are 
upon his desk each night. Some say 


| the “man in the street” cannot buy 
| because he has no money. But others 
| point out that even those millions 





who have the money to buy normally 
are not doing so, and they produce 
figures to show it. 

A case in point is Washington, 
D. C. There has probably never been 
so much reason for boom-time activ- 
ity in Washington as today, not ex- 
cepting war times. Twenty-two thou- 
sand have been added to civil service 
government pay rolls in the District 
alone in the past 12 months. It is esti- 
mated that these new employees have 
brought families to Washington to 
the extent of increasing the popula- 
tion by 60,000. Salaries of 80-odd 
thousand government employees in 
the District have been increased in 


| the course of the year. Yet, in the 


District, 80,000 are on public relief, 
and sales, measured by volume, have 
increased little over those of a year 
ago. 


No quarantine for distrust 





ANOTHER reason why the “man in 
the street” lacks confidence is that he 
has been told, in effect, by his public 
leaders conducting “investigations,” 
not to trust the business organism; 
that bankers are non-social money- 
changers; that power and light com- 
panies are selfishly overcharging him; 
that telephone and telegraph are 
malignant monopolies; that manufac- 
turers who make the things they need 
are chiselers, exploiters of child la- 
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bor, operators of sweat-shops; that | 
commercial aviation is crooked; that | 
milk dealers and retailers are goug- 
ers; that exchanges are gambling | 
houses. 

The situation would be one of com- 
edy if it were not so tragic. It is as if 
a benevolent gentleman in chin whisk- 
ers were urging a man and his family 
to get into an automobile and go 
somewhere, but cautions that the 
tires are rotten, that the motor is 
leaking gasoline and they may be 
burned alive; that the steering gear 
has been made by a workman utterly 
devoid of character and skill; that 
the brakes have been left off to cheap- 
en the car. The old gentleman cajoles 
and exhorts, even appeals to the flag, 
and wonders why the citizen hesitates 
to be taken for a ride. 


New molds for everything 


THERE has been too much effort at 
re-forming society. Much of the bear- 
baiting has been inspired because it 
gives pain to the bear along with 
pleasure to the reformers. Much of it 
is vindictive. Much for political pre- 
ferment. 

The time has passed for reassur- 
ance by words. There must be reas- 
surance by acts. Actions, immediate 
and clear-cut, to the point that while 
reforms attempted have not been lost 
sight of, there will be a cessation of 
reforms and experiments in the social 
and economic field until the public 
can catch up in understanding and | 
until it returns to something like 
normal health. 


A country in need of 
definitions 


THE trouble with the well publicized 
idea that we must trade our way out 
of the depression is in its obvious 
need of definition. What sort of trad- 
ing is meant? Political trading has 
had its innings in borrowing, spend- 
ing, and destruction. What could be 
done by business within its own re- 
sources toward the acceleration of 
commerce is all too rarely examined 
by the makers of public policy. 

How far the nation’s regenerative 
powers can carry it in the direction of 
artificial stimuli is a question con- 
stantly increasing in dimension. Ad- 
monition, as well as answer, is pro- 
vided in a speech by Senator Gore of 
Oklahoma. 

Of borrowing, the Senator said: 


We cannot borrow our way out of 
debt or out of this depression. We have 
borrowed billions upon billions. We have 
added ten billions to our public debt and 
we will add half as many more. Trading 
will go further than borrowing. 


Spending seemed to Mr. Gore just 
as futile. As he put it: 


We cannot spend our way out of hard 





times. In 1860 the total cost of our na- 
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IT HAPPENS IN 
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FUNNY, A FINE BUILDING LIKE THIS 
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I'LL BET MOST OF THIS 
ROLL TOILET PAPER IS 
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FOR TOWELS AND 
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SAY BILL, THE TOILET PAPER 


Z| YES, THEY'RE REALLY PAYING 
USED HERE FOR TOWELS MuST|~| FOR GOOD ONLIWON TOWELS) -WHATA 


WELL, I'LL CHANGE THAT 





























THESE NEW ONLIWON TOWELS 
SURE ARE SWELL 
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CABINET TOILET TISSUE THEY'V _ 
INSTALLED, BILL SAYS THE ) 
y7/4_COSTS ARE LOW, TOO. -— 
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Many building operators who do not 
provide Onliwon Towel Service in their 
washrooms are really paying for it just 
the same. The tenants are using the 
toilet paper to dry their hands and 
thinking about the poor service. 

These days no one can afford to have 
dissatisfied tenants. Equip all your 
washrooms with individual clean, fresh, 
A.P.W. Onliwon Towels. These double- 
folded Onliwon Towels are doubly ab- 
sorbent and strong—safe and sanitary. 


One Onliwon Towel does the work of 
several ordinary towels. Every one will 
be pleased. 

Also install Onliwon Toilet Cabinets 
with Onliwon Tissue. These neat cabi- 
nets protect the-tissue from dust and 
dirt. They prevent waste and theft by 
dispensing only two sheets at a time. 

A.P.W. OnliwonWashroom Service will 
pay you dividends in the form of tenant 
satisfaction. Order it for your building. 
The present low cost will surprise you. 





ONLIWON SANITARY WASHROOM SERVICE 
A. P.W. Paper Co.,Albany, N.Y. 


Representatives in leading cities 
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Lapy: “What’s that fellow bawling out, Redcap?” 


Repcap: “He say, Ma’am, dat de average age ob GOLDEN WEDDING RYE 
am 4 yeahs old, Ma’am.” 


!?? 
. 


Lapy: “Humph, he might as well save his breath — — everybody knows that 



















Don’t Guess —Demand 
GOLDEN WEDDING RYE 


AVERAGE 3 : 

AGE YEARS OLD 
It’s ALL whiskey. ..age of the youngest whiskey 
used five months. ..the average age 4 YEARS OLD 





Golden Wedding also For a really fine Gin. : 
obtainable in BOURBON try Silver Wedding Gin 


4 PRODUCT MADE IN U.S. A....LOOK FOR THE MARK OF MERIT 


Copyright, 1934, Jos. S, Finch & Co., Inc. 


This advertisement is not intended to offer this product for sale or delivery in any state or community wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is unlawful. 
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tional government was only $60,000,000 a 
year. In January this year we spent more 
than $30,000,000 a day. One Senator has 
estimated that in January more than 
50,000,000 people were directly or indi- 
rectly eating out of the public Treasury. 
That means eating out of the taxpayers’ 
pocketbooks. That cannot go on. That 
cannot last. I have more faith in trading 
than I have in spending or lending. 


Destruction he disposed of in this 
way: 

We cannot end want by destroying 
wealth. 
We cannot, by destroying wealth, ei- 
| ther escape poverty or restore prosper- 
| ity. We can enhance values by destroy- 
ing wealth. We could destroy half of a 


or jobs obtained by artful men for pri- | 
vate advantage, under pretense of public | 
good. 


No need to whet this appetite | 


AS WE read the proof of the edi- | 
torial, “Horizons For Everybody,” we 
wondered if we had overemphasized | 
the present and potential eagerness | 
of men and women to accept new 
things. In the midst of our medita- | 
tion, an associate brought in a re- | 
port of the activities of his depart- | 
ment. He gathers material for the | 
“No Business Can Escape Change” | 





given commodity and more than double 
the value of the remaining half. But we 


page. He reported that we had re- 




















sannek Eau. aie: ino. Gk bc aneiendl ceived 700 inquiries from readers in 
point or clothe the naked with dollar the course of the month regarding 
marks, new products and processes about to 
be put on the market. More than 7,500 
Book agent, political style such requests during the past 12 | 
months. The month of August broke 
MR. UPTON SINCLAIR, candidate all records with 763 inquiries. That | 
for ring . bee ea seemed evidence at first hand, and we | 
ing the National Press Club in Wash- wrote “O.K.” on the proof of “Hori- 
ington, explained the business tech- gons For fverybody,” and sent it | When AN ENGINEER 
nique of this campaign. He said: on to the printer. 
We sold 200,000 copies of one campaign C O N i = S S i S 
pamphlet. The price was marked on the From commissaries to | 
pamphlet as 20 cents but we sold it for ° | 
15 cents. That made everybody feel good. commissars? | Here’s what he’ll tell you 
There in a nutshell you have the prow that prolific experimental lab-| gb ; 

a out modern automobiles 
pe Pm bes ae oratory, The Tennessee Valley, comes | ; 
tine aotanthing tor aotiden, thal We word that large-scale grocery com- | Automobile engines have greatly in- 
heb hk allvedinns one someone else, missaries are to be established by the | creased in size and horsepower. Since 

Anantha tn enailaien nesta waite TERA to feed Tennessee s 81,000 re- | 1925 those under $1000 have been 
ndlac Wilke antatilan tha see an0- lief roll families this winter. The idea, stepped up 79%. Cars over $1000— 
tie eoeeaiy. Prastins Gremiiet as explained by Col. Walter L. Simp- 50%. Cooling system design has been 
epeily bat $0 Siac anaeialin ied wee son, government administrator, was radically affected. The water passages 
efit, yet pose as a soul harrowed to approved in order that the most food in many modern radiators are not over 
sees aaelinas sethed- deat: tiie. Gneeatind might be obtained for the decreasing | '/1s in. wide. Thus, because of greater 
suetion hae i sek: alk wane amount of relief money available. engine-speeds requiring vastly more 
aagpyion nt ak at to Grocers in the area protested to| cooling, the dangers from freeze-up 

" Sincleir z an wate a business Washington authorities. They said, and rust are greatly increased. 
pn : Pratl “We think the proposed program is 
see eo oe ae = unethical and unsound. We believe Safety trom freeze-up and suet 
ee ae eee a Te that, instead of alleviating distress | Safety lies in the use of an anti-freeze 
Senda pe a ae i’ deny him 224 Felief, it will increase it. If the | which protects not only against freeze- 
lis cnee ak Gin oe Pp — pect warehouse is completed it will mean | up but also against rust and corrosion. 
— ietiiinn to the cole oF tar nencticen, at at least 100 Nashville grocers | Eveready Prestone reduces the corro- 
P * must go out of business.” i <a “aa prs sp nem 
. . It takes no jaundiced eye of parti- | 4ron an eel— fo 79 ON Kadiator 
Franklin had a name for it san posse to see ps et of | Metals and Aluminum. As to freeze- 
DURING the years of debate and dis- factual reason‘as of satiric perversity | UP they are using Eveready Pi restone 
cussion which led to the formation of in the question phrased by a colum- | 1? Little America, where 60° below 
the compact between individuals and nist, “What is the country’s next big- | 2€TO 1S common. 
the Government, known as the Con- gest industry after relief?” Make the Nose Test: Eveready 
stitution, there was much concern ’ Prestone, truly non-evaporating, 1s 
about creating and maintaining eco- Brothers under the skin absolutely odorless. “Boil away” anti- 
nomic freedom. Popularly it had to ie , freezes, on the other hand, can always 
be translated as “political freedom,” OUR political brethren never miss a be identified by a noticeable odor. 
but then, as today, economic freedom Chance to remind the public of the | Regardless of special “treatments,” 
is the first fruit of political indepen- >!undering inefficiencies of business | claimed to decrease evaporation, they 
dence. Benjamin Franklin, whose in- ™©2- Perhaps business men may be | will evaporate rapidly whenever the 
fluence in charting the Great Adven- Permitted a fleeting smile at the offi-| engine is running at high speeds. 
ture was great, contributed this: cials in charge of the Jacksonville | Turn now to the back cover and 
Perhaps in general it would be better ™&ttress factory. Its scheduled open-| read the guarantee—see, too, how 
if Government meddled not farther with 0g had to be hurriedly postponed. | little it costs to protect your car all 
2IT ne ~ — it ae let it take its Not for any lack of materials. There | winter long with Eveready Prestone. 
ogg a. 4 a m sl Fo gl glee were quantities of cotton and ticking 
& Co., Ine. . on hand and the employees were all 


ments, princes and states, for regulating, TURN TO BACK COVER 
directing or restraining of trade, have, 


ready to go to work. But somebody | 
we think, been either political blunders 


forgot to provide the needles. 
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The 
New York Trust 
Company 


I0O BROADWAY 
40th St. & Madison Ave. Fifth Ave. & 57th St. 





CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, September 30, 1934 

















RESOURCES LIABILITIES 

Cash on Hand, in Federal Capital . $12,500,000.00 

Reserve Bank and Due 

from Banks and Bankers $67,279,709.99 Surplus . — 20,000,000.00 
United States Government Undivided 

Securities. . . . . 83,591,454.70 Profits . 1,714,545.02 $34,214,545.02 
Reconstruction Finance 

Corporation Notes . . 2,500,000.00 Reserves: 
Other Bonds and Securities 40,638,525.95 For Contingencies . . —9,112,000.00 
Loans and Bills Purchased. 100,155,482.06 
Astonish Getaneas aed Coder For Taxes, Interest, etc.. 1,895,426.92 

Resources. . . .. 2,787,270.69 Deposits . 250,441,941.74 
MortgagesOwned. . .  3,315,856.20 é 
hil Sia ial Th ance Outstanding 

ae ee ee. SSE FIS-SS Checks . _6,009,005.00 256,450,946.74 
Banking Houses — Equity 

and Leasehold . . . 2,266,507.81 Dividend Payable Septem- 
Customers’ Liability for ber 29,1934 . . . 625,000.00 

Acceptances and Letters Acceptances and Letters of 

‘of Ceodix oes os Uw |6 IS FOI Gredit . . . . . . #4,607,964.20 
Liability of Others on Ac- 

ceptances, etc., Sold with Acceptances, etc.,Sold with 

Our Endorsement. . 66,285.44 Our Endorsement. . 66,285.44 

$306,972,168.32 $306,972,168.32 








Member of the Federal Reserve System and of the New York Clearing House Association 





Trustees 


MALCOLM P. ALDRICH EDWARD E. LOOMIS 
New York RUSSELL H. DUNHAM President, Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. 
President, Hercules Powder Company 


ARTHUR M. ANDERSON 
J. P. Morgan & Company 


ROBERT A. LOVETT 
SAMUEL H. FISHER Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. 
MORTIMER N. BUCKNER Litchfield, Conn. 
Chairman of the Board 


JAMES C. COLGATE 
James B. Colgate & Company 


HOWARD W. MAXWELL 


New York 
JOHN A. GARVER 
Shearman er Sterling HARRY T. PETERS 
New York 
WILLIAM F. CUTLER ARTEMUS L. GATES 
Vice-President President DEAN SAGE 
American Brake Shoe ( Fay. Co. Sage, Gray, Todd & Sims 


Pee F. “ eg arg i LOUIS STEWART, SR. 
reszaent, £resse teel Car Co. New York 





FRANCIS B. DAVIS, jR- 
President, United States Rubber Co. 


HARRY P. DAVISON B. BREWSTER JENNINGS VANDERBILT WEBB 
J. P. Morgan & Company Standard Oil Co. of New York Milbank, Tweed, Hope & Webb 
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Horizons for Everybody 


AN AXARCHUS of Abdera, the Greek sophist, 
a companion of Alexander on his campaigns, 
disturbed the conqueror exceedingly one day 
with the reminder that there was an infinite 
number of other worlds which would always 


mock his ambition. This shock to his vanity so_ 


distressed him that he wept openly and un- 
ashamed. 

“Do you not think it a matter worthy of 
lamentation,” he asked, “that when there is 
such a vast multitude of worlds, we have not 
yet conquered one?” 

That regret, voiced three centuries before 
the Christian era, points a text for our dejected 
spirits today. 

Our world is still unconquered. 

Yet over and over again it is said by those 
who should know better that we have gone as 
far as we can go, that nothing remains to be 
done. Youth is put in a sorry way of believing 
that the pioneering which triumphed over phys- 
ical barriers went out of style with the con- 
quest of geographical frontiers. The young men 
and young women of this troubled era hear 
little about opportunities for exploring a whole 
new continent of ideas. Their elders have in- 
terpreted their own bewilderment in terms of 
chaos rather than of change. 

Let the cynic scoff. His defeatism cannot 
stand against the weight of history. No stage 
of civilization can become a permanent stage 
so long as inquiring minds seek to know what 
lies beyond the veil of the future. No prophecy 
in the realm of industrial progress, no predic- 
tion of closed frontiers in the domain of knowl- 
edge, can be tolerated by a nation which has 
the will to live and grow. 

As this is written there comes across the desk 
a pamphlet published in England, entitled “a 
list of 895 most needed inventions,” most of 
which are suggestions from those who attended 
the “International Exhibition of Inventions.” 
The list covers wants extending from household 
labor-saving devices to mercury arc rectifiers 
for large power stations. Is it too much to say 
that there is not an adult in the United States 
who cannot suggest upon the instant some im- 


provement he would relish— and buy? A million 
such? Ten million! Opportunities? Unlimited! 

Who will make fog-flying safe? Who will find 
the cure of a common cold? 

No matter the names of the individuals who 
solve these stubborn riddles, it is a certainty 
that imagination and enterprise will serve, as 
ever, as the dependable guarantors of innova- 
tion. Prophets are not only honored in their own 
country but also in their own times. The pre- 
diction of the prefabricated house is already a 
fact, television is growing up, and the exten- 
sion of the life span beyond 70 years is in realis- 
tic view. Medical science is gradually moving 
toward an ability to bestow three great boons 
upon tormented humanity—unlimited trans- 
plantation of parts of the human body, the com- 
plete conquest of bacteria, and full knowledge 
of how to keep healthy by eating proper food. 

Who will give the world the key to duplicate 
the power of plantstomake thingsoutof sunlight? 
Difficult as the answers may be, the odds are that 
they will stimulate further questing. The question 
mark, rather than the dollar mark,symbolizes the 
American urge to change life for the better. The 
problem is not to prevent the flow of ideas from 
petering out, but to keep the people adequately 
receptive to change. 

In his fascinating “Horizons” Bel Geddes 
writes: 





Are we ready for the changes that are coming? The 
houses we live in tomorrow will not much resemble the 
houses we live in today. Automobiles, railway trains, 
theaters, cities, industry itself, are undergoing rapid 
changes. Likewise art in all its forms. The forms they pres- 
ently take will undoubtedly have kinship with the forms 
we know in the present; but this relationship will be as 
distinct, and probably as remote, as that between the 
horseless buggy of yesterday and the present-day motor 
car. 

No more opportunities? Why, the trouble 
with the prophets of progress is that they don’t 
go far enough. There is enough unfinished bus- 
iness lying around the world to give permanent 
employment to all its idle minds. 


Vlwwe Thee. 
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Because of its three great economies, the 


















































Mimeograph process has won its place in 








































































the world. (1) Economy of speed, (2) econ- 



















































omy of costs, (3) economy of fine work- 











































































manship—these three things have made the 



















































Mimeograph a truly important factor in busi- 


















































ness and educational advancement. It serves 














































































because it saves. And it does finest duplication 




















































of all kinds of forms, letters, charts, bulletins, 











































































graphs, etc., when its most modern improve- 


















































ments are used to their full capacity. The same 
















































wizardry that produced the Mimeograph itself 





































































produced also the stencil paper and the ink. Get 

















latest information concerning improvements in all 















three. Write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, or see 
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your classified telephone directory for local address. 
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Is Our Recovery Thesis Wrong? 


By WILLFORD I. KING 


Professor of Economics, School of Commerce, New York University 


WITH every man now paying tuition to the depression for a 
course in applied economics, it is pertinent to re-examine the 
meaning of some traditional terms and principles in the light 
of recent experience: 


What is ‘‘unemployment’’? 


Is the doctrine of high wages in the public in- 
terest? 


Do minimum wage laws operate to favor only 
the better workers? 


Would unrestricted immigration encourage a 
state of chronic poverty? 


Would unemployment insurance encourage un- 
employment rather than cure it? 


Does not work sharing really prolong joblessness? 


Is Sovernment concentration on public works a 
logical stimulus to unemployment? 


To say that the answers to these questions may be as various as the 
individuals who make them is a suggestion of the difficulty rather than 
an implication of defeat in seeking the solution to the nation’s per- 
plexing problems. For it is becoming a necessity of first importance 
that the country should proceed toward recovery with a clear under- 
standing of the paramount public interest at stake. The more the 
people discuss and debate the issues defined by the depression, the 


surer and wiser will be their conduc 


Tue record-breaking shrinkage in 
employment recently experienced 
throughout the western world has 
called forth a tremendous volume of 
literature describing unemployment 
and proposing ways of eliminating it 
or alleviating its effects. Many at- 
tempts have been made to describe 
the causes of unemployment. Too fre- 
quently, however, such discussions 
have been superficial and have failed 
to place this phenomenon in its proper 
economic setting—in other words, 
unemployment has been treated as if 
it had no relationship to the laws of 


t and guidance of their affairs. 
—The Editor 


value and price. Because of this sit- 
uation, it seems worth while to an- 
alyze briefly these relationships and 
thereby to show why the volume of 
employment is subject to such vio- 
lent changes. 

_ Unemployment is hard to define. It 
is, however, relatively easy to dis- 
tinguish between the man who is 
working and the man who is idle. A 
certain amount of unemployment is 
necessarily with us even in the best 
of times because some persons are 
sick, some are shifting from one job 
to another, some are just out of 


school and have not yet found their 
places in industry, and some, because 
of physical or mental characteristics, 
are unemployable. 

In a large country like the United 
States, the proportion of the popula- 
tion unemployed for such reasons as 
these changes little from month to 
month or even from year to year. 
However, the total number of persons 
employed varies greatly from time to 
time. The first subject to be consid- 
ered is the reason for these fluctua- 
tions. 

One fundamental point almost uni- 
versally overlooked is that whether a 
man is employed or unemployed de- 
pends primarily upon the relation- 
ship between the price at which the 
prospective worker is willing to sell 
his labor and the price which a pros- 
pective employer is able and willing 
to pay for it} Even in the worst of 
times, the man who is willing to do 
any kind of work of which he is capa- 
ble for any price offered will find it 
difficult to avoid getting a oh How- 
ever, in times of severe depréssion, 
the pay obtainable may be far below 
the customary wage of the — 
In an overpopulated region, the wag: 
may even be too low to cover the cost 
of an adequate supply of food. For 
example, in famine times in India 
men have gladly accepted employ- 
ment on public works at the equiva- 
lent of three cents a day. 

The fact that unemployment can 
develop on the grand scale witnessed 
in recent years in western Europe 
and the United States is explained 
primarily by the fact that wage rates 
have been controlled either by union 
rules or custom. In England, the 
unions set the standards of pay dur- 
ing the World War when the price 
level was much inflated. When the 
price level fell in 1920 and 1921, the 
rate which employers could afford to 
pay declined sharply, but the union 
rates were not lowered correspond- 
ingly. The English unions have been 
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strong enough ever since to prevent are ctainabe we look at the mat- 
workers accepting lower rates of pay. ter in the large, it becomes obvious 
The result has been that employers that if, in depression times, employ- 
have hired only the most competent ers can afford to hire 30,000,000 em- 
workers and the rest have been left ployees at $1,200 each a year they 
jobless. could equally afford to hire 40,000,- 
000 employees at $900 a year each. 
Were the latter plan adopted, unem- 
ployment would disappear; produc- 
IN the United States, labor unions tion would be greatly increased; the 
are relatively weak, hence the vast goods produced could be sold much 
amount of unemployment recently cheaper; and, therefore, the $900 
prevailing here cannot legitimately would soon buy nearly as much as the 
be laid to their influence, but must $1,200 bought under previous condi- 
be ascribed almost entirely to the tions. This logical and effective way 
strength of custom and the preva- of eliminating unemployment is frus- 
lence of the “high wage” fallacy. The trated by the force of custom and by 
fact that periods of high wages have the high-wage fallacy. 


The “high-wage”’ theory 


been periods of prosperity has led to 
wide acceptance of the doctrine that 
high wages are the cause of prosper- 
ity. 

This doctrine, though entirely un- 


From what has been said, it is ob- 
vious that one way to stabilize em- 
ployment in this country is to devise 


teract economic fallacies} Since labor 





~~ The result is that an employer who 


— 


ways to circumvent sce and coun- 


supported by evidence, has been advo- isa commodity, as is capital, the price 
cated by leading industrialists, has of any given grade of labor is evi- 
been preached from the pulpit and — dently determined by the same laws 
from the White House, and has even that govern the, prices of commodi- 
been taught to many college classes ties in general.) During the period 
in economics. Under the circum- 1929 to 1932, there was no marked 
stances, it is not surprising that both change in the supply of labor avail- 
employers and employees are imbued able in the United States. Evidently, 


with the idea that customary wage therefore, the great shrinkage of em-— 


rates are to be maintained whether ployment must have been due to a 
business is flourishing or stagnant. shift in the demand for labor. 


could afford to keep his entire force by the accompanying chart, the de- 
busy if he could reduce wages from mand curve shifted sharply down- 
$5 to $2 a day, does not dare evento wardand to the left between 1929 and 
suggest such a cut. Instead he lays off 1932. Had the supply curve been hor- 
all but the most efficient 
workers and continues to 
pay $5 a day, or perhaps a 


$20 













little less, to a greatly re- § 
duced force.|Cities which 754 
are unable to raise funds to 
build needed new schools, ‘Tor 
bridges, subways, and so on, ost 
continue to pay prosperity 
wage rates to the limited 60} ------- er Bt hee vO 
force employed on such ile ; — full 
work, even though thou- S° 1932 a 
sands of idle men are clam- 7 eee: = 
oring for employment. S 
When, in an effort to pre- 5 45} ws teams 
vent suffering, these idle _ nie | iN 
men are employed at “made “a 
work,” they are usually giv- 2 35 
en for part-time “work’”’ the 9 
standard hourly rates pay- F es | a 
able in prosperous times. 25+ Be be 
—~— Prejudice against wage-cut- P Fog 
ting is indeed so strong that 20F a 
the householder who would ast Plp-2s 
gladly pay 20 cents an hour oa 
for a man to do odd jobs 107 Por 
fears to offer the applicant Po | E vane 9 BCSchverte 
for work less than the cus- = ae ae 
tomary 50-cent rate. | ° es ae 
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H 
owever, the volume of Thousands of Laborers Hired 


employment clearly depends 
on the relationship between 
wage rates which are ac- 


suntable aed these which in employment for a given type of labor 


In the hypothetical case illustrate@~an army 


Diagram illustrating the reason for a decline 


izontal, the wage rate would have re- 
mained unchanged at 60 cents an 
hour, and the number of workers em- 
ployed would have fallen from 100,- 
000 to 40,000. 

However, the actual shape of the 
1929 supply curve was such as to pro- 
duce a fall of the wage rate to 50 
cents an hour and a reduction of the 
number of employed to 60,000 leaving 
idle only 40,000 of the original 100,- 
000 workers. Even this amount of un- 
employment never actually occurred, 
because, as conditions grew worse, 
poverty compe!led many persons to 
reduce the minimums which they 
were willing to accept for their work. 
This meant that the supply curve 
moved downward to the right to the 
central position shown in the dia- 
gram. In this position, wage rates 
were down to 44 cents an hour and 
80,000 persons were at work, leaving 
only 20,000 idle. 

If poverty among the working class 
had been more severe, the supply 
curve would have shifted still further 
downward and to the right, the wage 
rate would have fallen to 40 cents an 
hour and all of the 100,000 potential 
workers would have found employ- 
ment., Here we have in a nutshell a 
complete explanation of why the vol- 
ume of employment varies, and why 

f erstwhile workers have 
been idle. fn passing, it may be noted 
that this ‘explanation of unemploy- 
ment leaves no place for the techno- 
cratic theory that unemployment is 

the result of overproduction 
brought about by techno- 
logical improvements in our 
productive equipment. 


Minimum wages 


THE diagram makes clear 
the effect of minimum wage 
laws upon employment. 
There is no reason to be- 
lieve that the enactment of 
such a law affects in any 
way the location of the, de- 
mand curve for labor| Of 
course, proponents of the 
minimum wage assert that 
employers pay the added 
wage and increase the 
prices of their products suf- 
ficiently to offset the addi- 
tional cost.) However, they 
fail to show where the po- 
tential buyers of the prod- 
ucts are to get any new pur- 
chasing power.) If, there- 
fore, the purchasers of the 
products of one concern are 
compelled to pay more dol- 
lars for its output, they 
must reduce by an equal 
amount their purchases 
from other concerns. An in- 
(Continued on page 72) 
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Watching Washington 


By FREDERICK SHELTON 
(Of the Kiplinger Staff) 


Tue Washington situation on the whole seems to have 
improved a little bit from the business angle. There is 
still much confusion of policy, and this will continue to 
retard recovery. But, if you view the tide rather than the 
waves or ripples, you can find signs that it is a rising 
tide. Here are some of the factors of betterment: 

1. Normal forces which always operate after a long- 
drawn-out deflationary period are working in the direc- 
tion of recovery. 

2. There has been a general underpinning of the credit 
structure of the country, relieving much of the depress- 
ing force of threatened foreclosures and bankruptcies. 

3. There is a sort of stabilization of the dollar, as a 
de facto policy, but not publicly announced. 

4, A long deferred attempt is being made to reconcile 
and coordinate inconsistent policies back of various 
emergency governmental activities. 

5. The Administration, from President Roosevelt 
down, is showing a tendency to be somewhat more inter- 
ested in business revival, and a little less insistent on 
drastic reforms. 


THERE has been lack of a central 
Recovery and fundamental policy looking to gen- 
eral economic recovery. Administra- 
The New Deal tion officials are realizing this, and 
are beginning to work toward such 
a central policy. This is not a new complaint. Outsiders 
have fretted about it for months and so have a few well 
known conservative members of the Administration. 

This weakness in the recovery program now is being 
talked about among the “liberals,” the advocates of 
“managed currency,” and even some of the “national 
economic planners.” 

The Administration at the outset struck out in the 
direction of inflation, with “managed currency” as a 
device for control. The “managed currency” group es- 
pecially feels the need of a quick business recovery. 
Their whole theory is based on the assumption that 
business will respond to the stimulus of more dollars. 
So anything that is done to put a damper on business 
tends to discredit monetary tampering as a general 
policy, and therefore such business hampering measures 
are becoming slightly less popular in New Deal circles. 


IS Roosevelt changing? Is he turn- 
The President ing a bit more conservative? Some 

people think so, especially those 
who have contended all along that he is really a con- 
Servative wolf in liberal sheep’s clothing. I doubt if there 
is any fundamental change in his attitude. He seems a 
little more solicitous of business opinion, but this is a 
matter of method rather than purpose. He scolds less. 
He shows signs of patting business on the back in small 
ways. He may not trust implicitly the profit motive but 
he seems to appreciate more the practical necessity of 
Stimulating private employment. He will not fraternize 
willingly with the “old crowd” which ruled business but 
will support new style capitalism which bends the knee 
to Government at Washington. 
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The President seems to insist on making business 
trust Washington. But trust is a thing of the heart and 
mind, not a product of coercion. Business wants to trust 
Washington, but needs to be wooed, not scolded, and, - 
above all, wants to be “sold” on some clearly outlined 
prospectus of Administration plans for recovery. Thus 
there is a stalemate. Things aren’t going ahead as they 
should. Business is hesitant, and the President is petu- 
lant. There is need for a master psychologist to get the 
President and “business” together and smooth out the 
mental quirks which keep them apart needlessly. 


THE NEW DEAL at the start 


branched off in several different 
A Master directions. AAA aimed to give farm- 
Chart ers higher prices relative to non- 


agricultural prices. But NRA boost- 
ed prices of the stuff farmers had to buy. Wages were 
raised by codes but purchasing power was lacking to buy 
the products of higher paid workers. Profits lagged and 
tax payments lagged at a time when more revenues were 
needed to finance relief for millions of unemployed. 
Higher prices added further to relief costs. Processing 
taxes were extracted “painlessly” from consumers but 
consumers’ dollars were limited and so were used for 
cheaper foods. Threats of reforms and socialistic ven- 
tures like TVA made capitalists fear to invest and so 
capital goods industries failed to revive. Devaluation 
and the gold policy sought to raise commodity prices but 
scared capital so that bank credit and the capital goods 
industries failed to expand. Government underwrote 
billions in mortgages and institutions which will involve 
huge losses unless increased profits make these loans 
good. Some parts of the New Deal contemplated an 
economy of scarcity while others contemplated an 
economy of plenty. AAA preached reduced production 
to force higher income while TVA rests on the theory 
that lower selling prices will increase volume and there- 
fore ultimately produce more net profit. So there is con- 
fusion, inconsistencies, conflicts, and retardation. Clear- 
ly a master chart is called for. 


DONALD RICHBERG is now head- 
Richberg ing up the job of drafting such a 

master chart. He is chairman of a 
committee composed of Secretary Perkins, Secretary 
Ickes, AAA Administrator Davis, FERA Administrator 
Hopkins, and NRA Board Chairman Williams, the duty 
of which is to advise the President on how to coordinate 
emergency recovery policies. These will constitute a sort 
of “privy council” to the President. They have a tough 
job. But the attempt will be helpful. It would be too 
much to expect that all conflicts can be smoothed out in 
actual operation. 


ONE of the most troublesome 
The New NRA angles of the attempted coordina- 
tion will be NRA. Cutting through 
the maze of publicity and official announcements it seems 
fairly clear to me that not much will be done about NRA 
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until Congress acts on new legislation. Interim moves of 
the new NRA Board under Clay Williams and the policy 
advisory committee under Richberg will mark the course 
of administration plans, however, and therefore should 
be observed carefully. 

The Johnsonian NRA is to be “demobilized.’’ Competi- 
tion is to be encouraged. Price-fixing and production 
control devices of codes will be relaxed, formally or by 
default. Labor provisions of codes will be preserved to 
prevent “sweating,” and to put all units on an equitable 
basis of competition. The new officials on the whole are 
pro-labor, pro-unionization, but show a commendable at- 
titude of holding extremists in check. 

Arbitrary jacking-up of wages under the increased- 
mass-purchasing-power concept will be less stressed. 
More attention will be paid to what particular employers 
can afford to pay to operate profitably. There will be, in 
short, a more realistic approach. 

In general, drastic changes will be few. Thus NRA will 
remain in a state of transition for the next six months. 
Industries will find that there is no substitute for well 
organized trade associations which can do much for 
business that Government can’t possibly do. 


NRA remodeling, plus the move to- 


ward general coordination, brings 
the New ' to light a sort of “new right wing,” 
“Right Wing” meaning somewhat “right” of “left 


wing.” Old-line conservatives re- 
gard Richberg and his fellow thinkers as “left,’’ but there 
is a sort of private consciousness within the Richberg 
group that they are the “new right wing” as distinct 
from the school of regimentation and those hardy en- 
thusiasts who think in terms of bureaucratic direction 
of everything from Washington. So “national economic 
planning” is having a bit of a set-back. And there are 
new outcroppings of realism and moderation among 
other Roosevelt advisers. 


CROP acreage and farm production 


Agricultural will be adjusted slightly upward 
z next year. 
Adjustment AAA policy still will be aimed at 


control of production within the 
limits of prospective market demands, however. 

Prices of the seven original “basic commodities” rec- 
ognized by law have almost reached the “price parity” 
stated in the law as the official goal of agricultural ad- 
justment legislation. There will be pressure, therefore, 
to reduce or eliminate processing taxes now imposed to 
make up to the farmers the difference between market 
prices and “parity” prices. 

The spirit of AAA now appears more friendly toward 
the agricultural trades which it regulates. The persecu- 
tion complex cropped out in much of the earlier dealings. 


HOME REPAIR and improvement 

Home business booked through the Fed- 

° : eral Housing Administration seems 

Modernization to be exceeding earlier conservative 

estimates. It now looks as if new 

business of this character will reach $500,000,000 as a 

minimum and $1,000,000,000 as a maximum in the next 
12 months. 

November will mark the beginning of the official cam- 
paign to promote new home construction. This phase 
probably will lag but ought to begin showing substantial 
results a year hence. Housing statisticians still show 
that it is cheaper on the average to rent than to buy or 
build, and insist that a building boom never has ma- 
terialized unless the reverse is true. 

There is criticism of the Government’s housing pro- 
gram among building trades people on the ground that 
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too much ballyhoo has been directed toward the need for 
creating employment instead of making people want the 
comforts and enjoyment of better homes. 


A COMMON plaint of business is 


that monetary uncertainty must be 
Monetary removed; that the value of the dol- 
Realism lar must be officially fixed. The fact 


is that the dollar has been stabilized 


for months without public announcement. Actually there . 


seems to be a definite intention of the Administration to 
refrain from further tinkering with the monetary unit. 
This reflects somewhat the growth of realistic thinking 
in Official circles. It reflects a waning of enthusiasm for 
the commodity-dollar doctrines of Professor Warren. 

It would be a mistake, of course, to assume that there 
will never be any further revaluation of gold or silver. 
The Government is not burning its monetary bridges be- 
hind it. Higher prices, especially for farm and other raw 
commodities, still is administration policy. And some 
serious breakdown of prices could, and probably would, 
prompt the Government to lessen arbitrarily the pur- 
chasing power of gold or silver or both. Therefore no 
public pledge to stabilize is expectable in the near future. 
But for most practical purposes there is now less reason 
for nervousness over monetary uncertainties. 


HIGHER prices are not just a fer- 
vent hope of the Administration. 
They are essential to the success of 
many major undertakings of the Government. The re- 
covery program is built on prospects of higher prices. 
Prices must rise, profits and tax revenues must increase 
or else the program will be thwarted at the outset or will 
crash badly in the end. 

This calls for a basic policy of inflation, “controlled” 
inflation, of course, in the language of official Washing- 
ton. This basic policy, this simple fact, is more of a guide 
to what is going to happen than all the learned treatises 
on manifestations of the inflationary phenomenon. High- 
er prices are necessary for the Government to avoid 
huge losses, and a general smash, due to commitments 
and contingent liabilities amounting to billions of dol- 
lars. I refer to the commitments, underwritings, and 
moral liabilities back of loans and obligations of RFC, 
AAA, FCA, HOLC, FDIC, FHA, CCC, FSLIC, and other 
agencies taking part in the general credit underpinning 
operations of the government. 


Higher Prices 


THE Government has effectively re- 
lieved debt pressure on a large 
scale. This constitutes a powerful 
preventive against recurrence of 
such panicky credit conditions as 
prevailed in 1932 and 1933. It should prevent a complete 
collapse even if business should go into a new slump. But 
this very credit bolstering is the prelude to inflation. 
The foundation for inflation is well started. It will be- 
gin to show above ground so that all can see it a year or 
so hence, according to some of our best monetary 
analysts. The length and severity of the period will de- 
pend on many factors such as skill of the Treasury in 
government financing, progress toward a balanced bud- 
get, and capacity of industry to absorb idle workmen. 


Removal of 
Debt Pressure 


GOVERNMENT credit is amazing- 


Government ly good. Individuals don’t seem 
: ? eager to invest in government bonds 
Financing but banks and institutions which 


don’t need to worry much about the 
purchasing power of dollars continue to buy them. Ap- 
parently the public debt can be increased by many bil- 
lions more if the financing is carefully handled. If the 
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bond market starts to crack, the Treasury can support 
prices by use of its stabilization fund. Or it can coerce 
Federal Reserve Banks into buying whatever amounts 
are necessary. 


INFLATIONISTS in the next Con- 
Central Bank gress will make a drive for the 

establishment of an official central 
government bank which could issue unlimited amounts 
of paper money in exchange for unlimited amounts of 
government bonds. The Administration probably will 
block this in its bald form but some compromise is likely 
which will legalize stricter control of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks by the Government. The Government now 
has virtual control over the Reserve system by indirect 
means and by virtue of the subservience of all but one 
or two members of the Federal Reserve Board to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Thus the Reserve system 
will march with the Government along the road of infla- 
tion. The proposal for a separate central bank, never- 
theless, will be the principal inflationary theme in the 
next session of Congress. 


THE scurrying of investors to shift 


: their capital out of California on 
Flight of the threat of election of a socialist 
Capital governor suggests what may hap- 


pen on a much bigger scale if owners 
of liquid capital become convinced that Congress and the 
Administration are intent on further punitive measures. 
For the past several weeks there seems to have been a 
steady trickle of American capital into foreign coun- 
tries. Many millions probably have moved from New 
York to Montreal in the form of stocks and bonds and 
other intangibles. The Government may try to stop this 
if the movement gets more serious, but experience in 
other countries shows that ways can always be found to 
get capital out of a country. I mention this as one of the 
influences which will tend to check extreme anti-capital 
measures at both the Capitol and the White House. 


RELIEF for from four to five mil- 
Cost of Relief lion families, plus a billion a year 

for public works, plus half a billion 
for farm subsidies, plus three-fourths of a billion for war 
veterans, plus interest payments on the public debt of a 
billion a year—these constitute extraordinary items 
which make budget balancing so hard to achieve. In ad- 
dition there is the mounting cost of operating the regular 
permanent agencies of the Government. And new charges 
on the Treasury may be authorized in the next Congress 
with the adoption of unemployment insurance and old 
age pension schemes. 

Revenues sufficient to carry this load would have to 
be nearly double what they now are. These figures are 
rough estimates, of course, but are supported by cur- 
rent trends and plans now in mind. They account for the 
prevailing opinion that the budget will be far from 
balanced in the fiscal year 1936. 


AFTER the elections you will hear 
more about Administration plans 
for new taxes. The total tax burden 
may not be greatly increased by the next Congress but 
ways will be found to redistribute some more of the 
wealth of certain classes of taxpayers. Most of the 
present special excise taxes will be continued beyond 
their expiration date, and possibly a few such taxes will 
be added. The general sales tax as a device for cashing 
in on inflation is theoretically favored by many officials 
but probably can’t clear the hurdles of political objec- 
tions in Congress. 

Washington is now beginning to take notice of the 
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whirlwind propaganda emanating from Dr. Townsend in 


California aimed at a general federal sales tax to pro- 
vide pensions of $200 a month for all dependent persons 
more than 60 years old. Five million voters probably will 
be backing this plan in the next Congress. It will not be- 
come law but will create a sensational issue comparable 
to the “bonus marches” of recent years. 


IN addition to revenue legislation 


: : and the voting of appropriations 
Legislation the next Congress will round out 
Ahead the program of reform and remedial 


legislation. 

Some new moderate plan to succeed the discredited 
NRA will be adopted, relaxing antitrust laws somewhat 
but keeping a strong curb on business conduct. 

The Bank Deposit Insurance Act will be revised, with 
provision for greater federal control over all banks. 

Social legislation, including unemployment insurance 
and old age pensions, is definitely on the docket. 

Something will be done to clear the way for rehabili- 
tation of railroads, but the ambitious program now be- 
ing formulated will fall short of complete adoption. 

A new aviation program will be given statutory au- 
thorization. 

Likewise present ship subsidy provisions will be re- 
considered and probably revised. 

The “Tugwell” food and drug bill will be up again. 
Propaganda for the bill is already being turned out by 
Department of Agriculture advocates. 

Employers and labor unions will clash over attempts 
to strengthen collective bargaining laws. The net result 
probably will be amplification of the National Labor 
Relations Board’s authority to settle labor disputes. 

The 30-hour-week bill will be an issue from the out- 
set of the next session. But labor is not as solidly for 
the bill as appears on the surface. Administration luke- 
warmness probably will prevent enactment. 

Funds available for more federal public projects prob- 
ably will be used up by the end of 1935. But Congress 
can be expected to provide another billion dollars or so 
to continue the program. 


IT looks as if the spending com- 


plex will dominate the new Con- 
The Next gress which meets in January. The 
Congress nonchalant tossing out of billions 


during the first two years of the 
New Deal will have given Congress a taste for more. 
The President will have a ticklish job of holding Con- 
gress in leash. It would not be surprising if events shape 
around to make Roosevelt appear relatively the cham- 
pion of conservative thought in some respects in contrast 
to a rampant Congress. 

He will be able to discipline the House in one way or 
another. But in the Senate there will be four or five of 
the Huey Long type instead of one, and this will tax the 
President’s capacity for legislative manipulation. 


IN the next Congress emergency 


sa° rubber stamp legislation of 1933 
Political and 1934 will begin to meet the 
Realignment _ test of more deliberative legislative 


processes. Opposition of the Repub- 
lican Party, as such, will not make much of a dent in 
the Roosevelt program. A more fundamental opposition 
may develop, however. For the first time in three dec- 
ades issues are being shaped which will go to basic con- 
cepts of political philosophy and which will cut squarely 
across both major political parties. The year 1935 prob- 
ably will mark the revival of a popular interest in prin- 
ciples of government comparable to that aroused by the 
conflict between Hamilton and Jefferson. 











Interpreting Section 7a 


Ir THE Kohler strike has received more attention than 
the numbers participating would explain, the reason is 
not that the issues involved are unusual; rather, it is 
because issues that are nation-wide in their applica- 
tion and importance have been dramatized by events in 
Kohler. 

The paramount issue in the strike at Kohler, as in 
many other controversies now raging, involves the in- 
terpretation of Section 7 (a) of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. The American Federation of Labor claims 
that this section gives the majority the right to repre- 
sent all employees. Kohler Company believes that the 
same law that gives the American Federation of Labor 
the right to represent its members, also assures other 
employees the right to have representatives of their own 
choosing and guarantees to each individual the right to 
bargain for himself if he prefers. 

The personnel relations in the Kohler organization 
and the cooperating part the company has played in the 
development of Kohler Village have for years been re- 
garded as liberal and enlightened. Hence, the outbreak 
of a strike at Kohler has puzzled many. Business Week, 
in its issue of August 18, hazarded the following ex- 
planation: 

“Kohler is paying the penalty for being conspicuous. 
Just because conditions here were held up as ideal, con- 
quest of Kohler Village became the glittering ambition 
of the American Federation of Labor organizers. Could 
they win a victory here, it 
would add enormously to 
union prestige, make vic- 
tories elsewhere easier. 

“More sinister would be 
the inevitable inference 
that violence wins.” 

In the middle ’Nineties, 
when 12-hour shifts repre- 
sented the nearly universal 
practice, Kohler Company 
inaugurated 8-hour shifts 
on its furnaces, and later 
the company reduced the 
hours to six. 

On certain difficult and 
trying jobs, the company 
some years ago established 
a four-hour working day. 

A workmen’s compensa- 
tion plan was put into effect 
by Kohler Company long 
before any state had passed 
a workmen’s compensation 
law. 

Wages at Kohler have 
been for years higher than 
prevailed in surrounding 
communities; higher than 
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By WALTER J. KOHLER 
President, Kohler Company 


FOR YEARS Kohler Village and the Kohler 
plant near Sheboygan, Wis., have symbolized a 
beneficent and productive partnership between 
management and workers. Stories have been 
told of the American Club maintained by the 
Company for single men among its employees; 
of the citizenship training for adults provided in 
the schools; of Kohler’s early adoption of work- 
men’s compensation and a thrift plan to encour- 
age saving by workers. 

For these reasons news of a particularly violent 
strike at Kohler came as a dramatic shock. Why 
should Kohler, of all places, be torn by disorder 
and bloodshed? 

In this article Walter Kohler answers that 
question. 


His statement is significant, not because con- 
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In the medical building which was attacked with stones, a company doctor had been 
treating members of the picket line for sore feet free of charge 
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ditions at Kohler were unusual but because they 
were not. 

This strike, like many others which have 
shaken the country recently, was the result, not 
of unsatisfactory conditions but of a clause in 
the Recovery Act. 

That clause states that employees shall have 
the right to bargain collectively through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing. 

The National Labor Board has interpreted this 
to mean that all employees shall be represent- 
ed by men chosen by the majority. Many em- 
ployers, and many employees, feel that this is 
not a proper interpretation. 

Although court action is expected to clear up 
the situation, no cases have been heard and no 


decision handed down. 





A few of the weapons that were collected when author- 
ities drove out the pickets 
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PHOTOS COURTESY KOHLER OF KOHLER NEWS 
Few of those who picketted or attacked the plant had ever 
worked for the Kohler Company 


the average in Wisconsin factories; as high as any com- 
pany paid, and much higher than most, in our own indus- 
try. 

In accident prevention and working conditions com- 
petent critics regard the Kohler plant as advanced and 
admirable. 

Continuity of employment and income was particularly 
sought in the company’s employment relations. Through- 
out the ’Twenties, the members of the Kohler organiza- 
tion averaged 50 full weeks’ employment a year. During 
the depression Kohler Company, solely to provide work 
and thus keep larger numbers off public relief, has con- 
tinued manufacturing far more goods than the market 
could absorb and has built up enormous inventories. 

Residential building, the company’s main dependence 
for its market, dropped to about ten per cent of what it 
had been in 1928. The entire plumbing industry’s sales 
for the first six months of this year were actually 34 per 
cent less than in the corresponding months of 1933. 


Back to 1929 wages 


UNTIL February, 1931, when hours were slightly re- 
duced, the organization continued to work full time, and 
with the full enrollment in the factory. Not until Janu- 
ary, 1932, were wage rates reduced. A further reduction 
was made in January, 1933. But in August, 1933, wages 
were again increased and since then the minimum wage 
has been the same as in 1929, while rates above the mini- 
mum are nearly at the 1929 level. 

In July, 1933, the plumbing fixture industry submitted 
to the Government a code providing a minimum wage of 
40 cents an hour (35 cents in the South) and a maximum 
working week of 40 hours. Although this code was not 
finally approved until January, 1934, Kohler Company 
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put the wage and hour provisions into effect August 1, 
1933. Ninety-five per cent of Kohler employees were re- 
ceiving more than the minimum wage and their rates 
were correspondingly increased. 

The company has lost large sums of money each of the 
late years, and this increase in wages increased the 
losses. 

The unprecedented severity and length of the depres- 
sion forced us to choose between laying off large num- 
bers of men or spreading work on a short schedule of 
hours. So long as we could, we chose the latter alternative 
as the lesser evil to the men, although it was more costly 
to the company. The reduced earnings of employees gave 
us, however, the greatest concern, and we tried in every 
way to help them meet their problem, even to the extent 
of continuing operations which we well knew sound bus- 
iness judgment could not justify. 

Finally, in the fall of 1933, it became absolutely im- 
perative to close down some departments and equipment. 
This required a reduction in the force and also in the 
hours of the men still employed. 

This was not of our choosing. The company was forced 
to put some limit on its manufacture of goods for which 
no market existed or, with inventories already excessive 
and rapidly mounting, the time was in sight where there 
would be no work for anyone. 

There was no discrimination against union men in the 
lay-offs. This is somewhat indicated by the fact that 
among seven union witnesses at the recent hearing con- 
ducted in Sheboygan by the National Labor Relations 
Board, one had by his own choice quit his job with the 
company and three, including the president of the local 
union, had been kept at work. Three had been laid off. 

Among the exhibits introduced by the union at this 





Dumping of coal cars consigned to the company threatened the water supply and fire 


protection, not only of the plant but of the village as well 


same hearing was a statement, resembling an affidavit 
in form but not sworn to, making certain allegations re- 
garding the Kohler Workers’ Association. It was signed 
by 125 persons, presumably union members. Of these 35 
were persons who had been laid off, but 90 had been kept 
at work. On the other hand, non-union men, including 
numerous members of the Kohler Workers’ Association 
which the A. F. of L. union wrongly describes as a “‘com- 
pany union,” were among those laid off. 

While the Government and the industry were perfect- 
ing a code, representatives of the American Federation 
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of Labor began organizing a local in Sheboygan known 
as Federal Labor Union No. 18,545. The company did not 
oppose or interfere with the organization of this union. 
It met with the representatives of the union each time 
a meeting was requested. Three meetings were held with 
them last autumn. 

At the first, October 4, 1933, the union committee con- 
fined itself to asking us to take back, as soon as we could, 
some of the men who had been laid off. 


Machinery for collective bargaining 


THE union proposal at the second meeting, November 
21, was to “set up machinery for collective bargaining.” 
They were informed that they should set up their own 
machinery for representing their members and that we 
would meet with whatever committees they established. 
This was apparently acceptable, and they indicated that 
at the next meeting they would present grievances. 

At the next meeting, November 29, however, no griev- 
ances were presented as to wages, hours, or working 
conditions, but instead a demand was submitted that the 
union should have the sole right to represent Kohler 
employees in bargaining with the company. The com- 
pany representatives did not agree to this demand. They 
also declined to join with the union in referring this ques- 
tion to the National Labor Board, on the ground that 
the company could not submit to arbitration the rights 
of non-assenting employees who either wanted other 
representation or preferred to bargain for themselves as 
individuals. In a letter to the union bargaining commit- 
tee, December 2, the company confirmed and summarized 
its position on this question in these words: 

The law clearly gives individual employees, or groups of 
employees, full freedom of 
choice as to how and by whom 
they will be represented in 
bargaining with their employ- 
ers. 

We cannot deny our work- 
ers their right by agreeing to 
bargain with any one group 
to the exclusion of other 
groups or individuals. Conse- 
quently, we will continue our 
practice of bargaining collec- 
tively, through representatives 
of their own choosing, with 
any groups of our employees 
which may approach us; we 
will also negotiate with any 
individuals who choose not to 
affiliate with any group. 

At no bargaining meet- 
ing up to this time, it should 
be noticed, had any griev- 
ances been presented for ad- 
justment. Alleged griev- 
ances had been discussed 
but once, at a hearing Octo- 
ber 11 before the NRA 
Compliance Director for 
Wisconsin. After that the 
complaints were referred to 
Washington, but, we under- 
stand, not docketed, presumably because no case had 
been made out. 

From November 29, 1933, to June 18, 1934, the com- 
pany had no further direct communication from the 
union, no request for another meeting. Then a letter 
came, dated June 18, enclosing a proposed memorandum 
of agreement in which were embodied 14 demands. On 
July 6 company representatives and the union committee 
met to discuss these demands. Then, by mutual agree- 
ment, the company, on July 11, stated in writing its posi- 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Union Proposals and Kohler’s Reply 


A.F. of L. Union Proposal 


1. That the principle of col- 
lective bargaining for work- 
ing conditions and wages be 
recognized fully by the Com- 
pany, in conformity with 
Section 7 (a) of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. 


2. The Company agrees to 
confer with a conference 
committee named by Federal 
Labor Union No. 18,545 on 
any and all matters affecting 
the workers of the Kohler 
plant. 


3. Seniority in their custom- 
ary work and positions shall 
be assured all employees. 
This means that when re- 
ducing the force, employees 
hired last shall be laid off 
first; when increasing the 
force, those laid off last shall 
be re-employed first. 


4. No employee shall be dis- 
charged, demoted or other- 
wise disciplined except for 
just and sufficient cause, and 
only after a hearing in case 
any employee affected de- 
mands such hearing. 


5. A week’s work shall be 
not more than thirty (30) 
hours. Not more than six 
hours’ shall constitute a 
day’s work. Not more than 
five days in any calendar 
week shall constitute a 
week’s work. Provided that 
exceptions to the above may 
be arranged between the 
representatives of the work- 
ers and the management in 
cases of operations which 
cannot be interrupted with- 
out damage to the product. 
Provided further, that the 
hours of labor for employ- 
ees engaged on what is rec- 
ognized as extra-hazardous 
work shall be determined by 
agreement between the rep- 
resentatives of the workers 
and the management. 


6. Employees laid off since 
August 15, 1933, shall be re- 
turned to their positions as 
soon as possible, and before 
others are afforded employ- 
ment. To facilitate such re- 
employment, the Company, 
in agreement with the Com- 
mittee, shall, if necessary to 
effect the employment of the 
greatest number, arrange 
for a general work period of 
less than thirty (30) hours 
per week. 


rf Employees shall be clas- 
sified in four groups: Com- 
mon labor, semi-skilled, 


skilled, extra-hazardous. 
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Kohler Co. Reply 


4. Kohler Co. has signed cer- 
tificates of compliance with 
the several NRA codes cov- 
ering its lines of manufac- 
ture, and will continue to 
recognize the right of its em- 
ployees to bargain individu- 
ally or collectively in full 
conformity with Section 5 
(a) and Section 7 (a) of the 
NIRA. 


2. The Company will contin- 
ue its practice of conferring 
with individual employees, 
any groups of employees, or 
their chosen representatives. 


3. When it is necessary to 
reduce or increase the force, 
such human relationships as 
married men with families, 
home obligations, and de- 
pendence on this Company 
for employment, will be con- 
sidered, as well as seniority, 
skill and efficient service. 


4. The right of an employee, 
long recognized in practice 
by this Company, not to be 
discharged, demoted or oth- 
erwise disciplined except for 
just and sufficient cause and 
then only after a hearing, 
will be preserved. At such 
hearing the employee can be 
represented by anyone he 
chooses. 


5, As provided for in NRA 
codes under which the Com- 
pany is operating, no em- 
ployee will be permitted to 
work except in emergencies 
in excess of 40 hours in any 
one week or eight hours in 
any 24 hour period or regu- 
larly in excess of six days in 
any seven-day period. On op- 
erations regarded as extra- 
hazardous the Company will 
continue to observe short op- 
erating schedules. The Com- 
pany is willing to confer at 
any time with any employee, 
group of employees or their 
chosen representatives re- 
garding schedules. 


6. When the Company’s 
business permits, employees 
laid off since August 15, 1933, 
will be offered employment 
before new applicants. .. 

The Company cannot com- 
mit itself to keeping large 
numbers of men at work 
on uneconomical schedules. 


7. The Company is engaged 
in a number of technically 
unrelated industries and 
produces many thousand dif- 
ferent articles, involving 
tens of thousands of differ- 
ent operations. The complex- 
ity of these operations, and 
the various degrees of train- 
ing, experience and skill re- 


A.F.of L. Union Proposal 


8. Upon acceptance of this 
agreement by the Company 
and the representatives of 
the workers, each party 
shall immediately appoint 
two representatives to make 
a classification of occupa- 
tions in the plant and deter- 
mine wage rates for the dif- 
ferent classes of work. 


9. The minimum hourly rate 
for common labor shall be 
65c. 


10. All rates on piece work 
shall be 30 per cent higher 
than the minimum rates on 
day work. 


11. When, in cases of emer- 
gency, it becomes necessary 
to work overtime, time and 
one-half shall be paid. Work 
performed on New Year’s 
Day, Christmas Day, Memo- 
rial Day, Independence Day, 
or days celebrated as holi- 
days, shall be paid for at 
double time rates. No work 
shall be performed on Labor 
Day. 


12. No employee shall suf- 
fer a deduction from his 
compensation for faulty 
work, unless it be deter- 
mined by his representatives 
and the employer that such 
defection was due to gross 
negligence or willfulness. 


13. In case a satisfactory 
adjustment of any grievance 
or controversy cannot be 
reached between the parties 
to this agreement, the dis- 
pute shall be referred to ar- 
bitration. Each party shall 
choose two representatives. 
If these four cannot agree, 
they shall select a fifth mem- 
ber to the Board of Arbitra- 
tion as its Chairman. Any 
arbitrable points in conten- 
tion shall be determined by 
the chairman. 


14. This agreement shall re- 
main in effect for six months 
from date of execution. Un- 
less either party serves no- 
tice at least 30 days before 
its expiration, of a desire to 
modify the agreement, it 
shall automatically be con- 
tinued in force until changed 
in accordance with the pro- 
visions herein stated. 


Kohler Co. Reply 


quired necessitate many di- 
verse classifications. 


8. These many classifica- 
tions of operations demand, 
in fairness and justice to 
the men, rates of compensa- 
tion commensurate with the 
degree of training, experi- 
ence, skill and other factors 
involved. The Company will 
continue to apply this prin- 
ciple. If at any time any in- 
dividual employee or group 
of employees should feel that 
an inequitable condition ex- 
ists, the Company will con- 
fer with them or with their 
chosen representatives. 


9. The various codes under 
which the Company is op- 
erating provide for a mini- 
mum hourly wage of 40 
cents. ... The overwhelm- 
ing majority of Kohler em- 
ployees—approximately 95% 
—are on a higher earning 
basis than the minimum. 
Adverse business conditions 
. « » make it necessary for 
the present to observe the 
40c Code minimum. 


10. Piece rates will permit 
earnings of at least 30% in 
excess of the 40c minimum 
hourly day rates. 


11. When in case of emer- 
gency it becomes necessary 
to work overtime, time and 
one-half will be paid. For 
work performed on New 
Year’s Day, Memorial Day, 
Independence Day, Labor 
Day, Thanksgiving and 
Christmas, time will be paid 
for at double rates. This is 
now the practice.... 


12. In case there is a ques- 
tion as to the causes of 
faulty work, the employee, if 
he chooses, can designate a 
representative to act for him. 


13. Should occasion arise 
where a satisfactory adjust- 
ment of any question affect- 
ing any individual employee 
or group of employees is not 
reached by the regular pro- 
cesses of negotiation, the 
Company will consider with 
them or their chosen repre- 
sentative other means that 
may promise a fair and am- 
icable solution. 


14. In the event that any 
change becomes necessary 
in the arrangements a/fect- 
ing the employees as out- 
lined herein, the Company 
will gladly discuss the ques- 
tions with any individual 
employee or group of em- 
ployees or with their chosen 
representatives. 
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“Perhaps I am overly cautious” 


Years ago I advertised—I am ready to try anything 
once. However, my last sales advertisement published 
in New York City newspapers in 1925 almost caused a 
riot in front of my store on Union Square. Police re- 
serves had to be called out to prevent the crowd from 
breaking windows and otherwise wrecking the place in 
its efforts to get inside the store which was already so 
full of customers that people were likely to be hurt. 

That day I decided I couldn’t afford to advertise be- 
cause my store was not big enough to handle the busi- 
ness advertising brought to it. 

We made the store bigger. By March, 1926, it was six 
times larger than it was in 1925. On Wednesday I ad- 
vertised in the newspapers that the additional space 
would be ‘Ready Soon.” I planned to advertise the for- 
mal opening of the enlarged store the next Monday, but 
in the meantime to open the new floors to any customers 
who might come in so that the new employees could get 
some practice in their jobs. 

By Friday the new portion of the store was doing a 
capacity business. Saturday we had to hire more help. 

“Mr. Klein, if you do any more advertising we'll need 
the whole police force to help you run your business,” 
said the police inspector of the district. 

I have not advertised since except to let people know 
twice a year in September that the store will be closed 
for Rosh Hashana and Yom Kippur. I am a peaceful and 
law-abiding citizen. 

People ask: ‘‘Why don’t you build a store so big that 
you'll need advertising to fill it?” 

That was not my idea of running a business when I 
opened my first store in a little second story room at 
No. 81 Bleecker Street in 1906, and it isn’t my idea now. 
My plan then was to have just enough space to take 
care of my customers and to pay no more rent than the 
demands of those customers made necessary. That is 
still my plan. 

Perhaps I am overly cautious and lacking in ambition 
but I have always felt that a bird in hand is worth two 
in the bush. The customers I did not have never have 
worried me, nor have I ever lost sleep over business I 
didn’t have but might get. 
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PHOTOS FOR NATION'S BUSINESS BY HERBERT KERKOW 


Customers 


SOME years ago the merchandise manager 
of a great New York department store told 
the editor of this magazine: 

“We're more concerned with Klein of 
Union Square than with any competitor on 
Fifth Avenue or Fifty-Seventh Street. Maybe 
he’s nearer right in his ways than we are. 
Anyway he worries and interests us.” 

Certainly S. Klein is a remarkable mer- 
chant. In 25 years his business has grown 
to an annual volume of $25,000,000. His 
methods, explained here, work in his town. 





They might not work in yours but his story 
offers additional proof that the “little fellow” 
with an idea and courage need lay no flowers 


on the grave of Opportunity 


During the 28 years that I’ve been running a store I 
have seen many men open small shops just as I did, 
make a go of the small shop, and then decide that all 
they needed to make twice as much money was twice 
as big a store. A few of them guessed right but most 
of them guessed wrong, largely I believe because they 
thought too much about getting new customers and too 
little about keeping their old ones. 

It may seem obvious to say that, after all, the growth 
of a business depends on the demand for its services and 
not on the hopes and ambitions of its proprietor. Yet 
eight men out of every ten who go into business for 
themselves and enjoy some initial success completely 
forget this. They start out with a good plan. Then they 
get ambitious and think up a grander, more imposing, 
plan. Such plans are invariably based, not on the de- 
mand that is, but on the demand that might be IF— 


Meeting the demand only 


I HAVE left all “‘if’s” out of my business. Before I add a 
foot of new space or hire one new girl I have to know 
that the demand has preceded and created that par- 
ticular need. When I stopped advertising, the store had 
150,000 square feet of floor space; now it occupies 400,- 
000 square feet. Customers on hand ready with cash to 
buy, and not S. Klein, forced that expansion. 

When we did advertise I wrote my own copy. Its chief 
merit, if it had any, was understatement of the truth. 
I have always believed that a surprised customer is bet- 
ter than a disappointed one, or better even than a 
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Manage My Business 


By S. KLEIN 
“On the Square” 


merely satisfied one. The customer who finds a $15 value 
when you promised only $10 is going to stay a customer 
a long time and also bring in other customers. And it 
costs the merchant nothing to build up his business in 
this way. 

The best advertisement I ever wrote was an accident. 
The subject was a sale in which the customer, in paying 
for a purchase, was to deduct $4 if the price tag was 
more than $25; $3 if it was more than $15; $2 if it was 
more than $5, and $1 if the tag called for $5 or less. 

After the advertisement 
was published, one of my 
associates hurried to my 
office. 

“You say to take $1 off 
the price tag below $5 and 
we have 750 dresses in 
stock tagged at $1,” he 
said. “One dollar off one 
dollar means we get noth- 
ing.” 

That was something I had 


Many nationalities are 
among the customers 
who help S. Klein turn 
his stock twice a month 
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overlooked when I was writing the advertisement, but 
by the time the mistake was discovered it was too late 
to make any correction. 

“All right,’ I told my associate. “We'll have to give 
away the dollar garments to every customer who picks 
one.” 

My customers are women, who are supposed to be 
sharp shoppers, but not one in ten had caught the mis- 
take in the advertisement. Practically every purchaser 
of a dollar dress brought a dollar to the cashier to pay 






























There are no sales people in my store. Garments are 
hung on open racks and people help themselves” 


for it, and was much surprised when she got the dollar 
back. 

The story got around and I was credited with a smart 
piece of publicity, when the fact was that I had simply 
been dumb, though not too dumb to fail to keep the prom- 
ise of my advertisement. 

Barnum may have been right about people liking to be 
fooled, but Barnum was running a circus that kept mov- 
ing all the time. 

There seem to be many mistaken ideas as to how my 
business has attained its present volume. On big days 
more than 100,000 women come into the store and about 
a third of them buy something. We have sold in one 
year as many as 3,000,000 dresses, 1,500,000 coats and 
750,000 tailored suits. 

Not a year has gone by when we did not have to add 
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to our selling space. I do not wish to attach undue im- 
portance to misunderstandings or seem to take personal 
pride in my methods, but I know of no other way to make 
the situation clear except by telling in my own language 
my ways of doing business. 

In the first place, I have an advantage over most re- 
tailers because I have been engaged in every branch of 
the trade. I have been a cutter, have graded patterns, 
designed, manufactured and been a wholesaler. Also I 
have been a salesman, and until about 14 years ago 
when my business reached a volume of $4,000,000 a year, 
I did every bit of my own buying, sometimes seeing more 
than 100 salesmen a day. 


No efforts at selling 


SECOND, I have never tried to sell anything to anybody. 
There is not a sales person in my store, simply because 
years ago I became convinced that the time of most 
salesmen is wasted in trying to sell people things they 
don’t want. In my store all garments are on open racks 
and plainly graded as to sizes and prices. Customers wait 
on themselves, but those unacquainted with the stock 
may have help if they ask for it, which they seldom do 
once they know our methods. They may take all the time 
they want and try on as many garments as they wish. If 
they find nothing that suits them nobody bothers even 
to ask why. 

Third, I have never tried to dissuade a woman who has 
changed her mind. If she is dissatisfied with a gar- 
ment for any reason whatever, and brings the garment 
back within five days with the price seal unbroken, she 
gets her money back on the spot without question. We 
don’t give credit slips. We deal only in cash both in 
selling and buying. 

Fourth, my entire stock must turn over on an average 
of twice monthly. If a garment won’t sell in two weeks at 
$10 it is cut to $8. If it won’t sell at $8 it is cut to $6, and 
so on until it does sell. However, 85 per cent of the stock 
is sold without a mark-down because— 
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Fifth, my average mark-up is about ten per cent. My 
cost of doing business has been as low as seven per cent 
of my net. The reasons? I have no charge accounts, no 
deliveries, no mail orders, and I always pay cash when 
I buy, which gives me a five per cent to ten per cent ad- 


‘vantage or even more at times over those who do not pay 


cash. 

My side-street store frontage, which ordinarily would 
be given over entirely to show windows, is rented to 
small shops. This takes care of my real estate taxes and 
carrying charges. 

Moreover, since I have no salesmen, I have no sales- 
men’s salaries and commissions to pay. My employee roll 
numbers about 1,500 people. 

Sixth, I am the sole owner of my business without a 
board of directors to consult, stockholders to please, and 
a lot of high-salaried vice presidents occupying fine 
offices. This is the only type of ownership under which 
I possibly could have been permitted to continue my 
original small-store policies. Directors and stockholders 
would have insisted upon expansion, in an imposing store 
edifice. 

They would have made Klein’s On The Square just an- 
other big store. They would have been ambitious. 


Customers run the store 


AND seventh, I buy what women want me to buy be- 
cause I make it a point to know what they want and not 
guess at it. 

Whenever a garment is sold, the cash register that 
rings up the sale stamps the date and selling price on 
one-half of the price tag, which also identifies the gar- 
ment. This half of the tag is clipped off and goes at once 
to tabulating machines. 

Soon after the store’s closing the first reports are on 
my desk of what women are buying, and it is from these 
reports that I buy. Until I know what a new style will do 
I buy sparingly. First, last and always the customer 
manages my business. 
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The original Klein store was a second story room. Today it occupies 400,000 
feet of selling space. The side street frontage is rented to small shops 
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Small Loans and Safety 


F IFTEEN billion dollars 
are owed in short term 
personal debts in the Unit- 
ed States. The total is not 
precise because no one 
knows. It approximates 
Europe’s war debt to us 
and is of greater impor- 
tance, for the debts that 
Americans owe to Ameri- 
cans will mostly be paid. 
It is probable that for one- 
third of this sum proper 
security has been given, 
interest is being paid on it, 
and the debt will be met at 
maturity. Another third is 
in overdue rents and open 
accounts. My friend, John 
Smith, has several of them. 
He owes his doctor and his 
coal man and his grocer. 
Each month they bother 
him with bills and collec- 
tors and telephone calls. 
Mr. Smith has sustained a 
severe loss of temper. 

“T’ll pay these bills,”’ he 
maintains. “I’m a little 
short just now, but I’m 
good for every cent and 
they know it. They ought 
to quit bothering me.”’ 

His doctor is also being bothered. 
He owes his landlord and the garage 
man. His wife needed seasonal 
clothes. She ran an account at the 
department store which has not yet 
been closed. His coal man is having 
increased trouble in paying for the 
coal as it comes from the mines. 

His grocer has been sitting up 
nights over his books so long that he 
had to get a new pair of glasses. They 
are not paid for. Two or three of the 
wholesale houses with which he deals 
are in the hands of the banks. The 
banks took their paper because they 
believed it to be good, but they could 
not realize on it if they were pushed. 
Every one along the line is losing in 
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The small borrower reduces the principal 
with a small payment each month 


WHEN John Smith doesn't pay his doc- 
tor because taxes are due and when the 
doctor, therefore, lets the grocer’s bill 
slide, the repercussions on national bus- 
iness may seem insignificant. But the fact 
is debts of this sort total $15,000,000,000. 
Mr.Coreytellshowsomemay be paidsoon 


money and wasting time and gaining 
in bad temper because the man below 
is slow pay. 

“If the men I haul cinders for 
would pay on the spot I wouldn’t have 
any trouble,” said the worried John 
Smith. “They will pay me, all right, 
but when they hold me up they put 
me in a hole. I have to pay some of 
my truckmen by the day or their fam- 
ilies wouldn’t eat. Sometimes I have 
to stand off the others because they 
can get credit at the stores.” 

It is a thoroughly unsystematic 
condition, of course. Each community 
is made up of chains of men who are 
good pay but slow pay. January’s bills 
are discharged in June. By that time 
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others have accumulated. 
The seller fears to press 
the debtor lest he take his 
petty cash and go to an- 
other merchant. The hon- 
est debtor cannot meet 
the eyes of the salesman 
when he says “charge it.” 
It is apparent that, if a 
means could be devised by 
which these running ac- 
counts, or a considerable 
share of them, could be 
discharged in cash, Amer- 
ican business would make 
a long step toward health. 
Not long ago the news- 
papers reported the case 
of a merchant who had 
closed his doors: 


Can’t refuse credit 


“I CAN pay one hundred 
cents on the dollar now,” 
he said. “But if I go on I 
might not be able to do so. 
I cannot refuse credit to 
good men who have dealt 
with me for years. They 
cannot pay their bills.” 

Objection was made 
that customers who do not 
pay are not good customers. 

“They will pay in time,” he said. 
“Every one of them. But I can’t 
wait.” 

If all these delinquent debtors could 
borrow enough on businesslike terms 
to pay their small debts every one 
would benefit. The tide of money 
would swell upward, wiping out pres- 
ent dangers and inconveniences as 
it rose. The borrowers would owe no 
more than they do now and would be 
saved both money and embarrass- 
ment. It is apparent that the mer- 
chant who sells on very long time can- 
not sell as cheaply as the man who 
gets cash. 

The reason why the small debtor 
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who has the security of character 
and industry sometimes fails to bor- 
row to clean the slate is two-fold: 

In the first place he often does not 
know that he can borrow up to $300 
for his domestic needs on terms that 
are absolutely fair both to borrower 
and lender. 

In the second place he has heard so 
much about the “loan shark” that he 
is likely to lump all lenders of small 
sums under the most unpleasant des- 
ignation. 

He should understand how the 
quality of a security affects the con- 
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which today’s wise men sneer as the 
“easy money era” many cities issued 
bonds. Some have not been able to 
keep up with the interest. If the Blo- 
viopolis bond is quoted in the market 
columns the situation is eased. Good 
municipal bonds once ranked next to 
government bonds and some of them 
still do. The banker may be compelled 
to institute an inquiry. 

“Come back tomorrow, Mr. Smith,” 
he may say. “I may be able to let you 
know by that time.” 

If the reputation of the Bloviopolis 
bond is somewhat blown upon the 





With husband and wife cooperating the small loan banker 
is able to help budget income to make payments easier 


ditions of a loan. A bond of the Unit- 
ed States Government is at present 
the most desirable collateral that can 
be presented at the counter of a bank. 
If John Smith, who has trouble in 
getting paid for cinder-hauling, had 
a thousand dollar Liberty Bond he 
could go to his banker. 

“T want to get rid of a lot of little 
debts,” he might say. “What can I 
borrow on this?” 


The best collateral 


HE would get almost the market 
value of the bond. On the sum bor- 
rowed he would pay six per cent inter- 
est. The banker would handle the 
transaction in just the time needed 
to find a blank form and scribble the 
necessary descriptions on the proper 
lines. But if Smith brought him a 
municipal bond the situation would 
change a trifle. 

“Hum,” the banker might say. 
“Ha, a six per cent 20 year gold bond 
of Bloviopolis, hey? Wait a minute.” 

During that period of prosperity at 


banker will be very chilly toward Mr. 
Smith. If he lends money on it he 
must keep himself informed contin- 
ually and that is a nuisance. The at- 
traction a bond exerts on a banker 
lessens as the curve descends. A good 
industrial bond may have all the real 
value of a municipal bond, but unless 
the banker knows the company issu- 
ing it and the bond is quoted daily in 
the stock market reports he is com- 
pelled to be chary. Before lending on 
it he must take time to consider the 
trade outlook, possible tariff changes, 
the labor threat, the banking situ- 
ation, the likelihood of political tink- 
ering, and other items which are a 
part of that security, even if there is 
nothing to be found about them in 
the fine print. Preferred stock issued 
by a healthy company would rank 
next to the industrial bond in a bank- 
er’s esteem, if there were no bonds 
ahead of it. The bankable value of 
preferred stock is, of course, lessened 
by the bond issue. 

There are common stocks of great 
value, but the banker who deals with 


John Smith will not regard common 
stock as a class as good security as 
the preferred. If a healthy company 
issues only common stock and no 
bonds and no preferred stock that has 
a very different rating from the com- 
mon issued by quite as staunch a 
company which has put out other 
classes of security. By the time John 
Smith has grubbed around in his tin 
box and hauled out a package of 
common he is likely to be close to 
bedrock. The banker may say: 

“Sorry, Mr. Smith. But we’ll have 
to have some more collateral for this 
loan—” 


Difficulty in mortgage loans 


IF Smith has a house, a good house, 
with open plumbing and oil heat and 
all the other modern delights, he will 
discover when he attempts to bor- 
row money on it that several things 
beside bricks and mortar are con- 
sidered in the transaction. He may 
get a loan at six per cent, it is true, 
but it is certain that he will be com- 
pelled to pay a heart-rending commis- 
sion to the broker who negotiates it. 
Smith will unquestionably denounce 
this broker to his wife and if he is 
a public speaker he will have some- 
thing to say about those who grind 
the faces of the poor. 

The broker will maintain that he 
earns every penny of the commission. 
He is compelled to keep up an estab- 
lishment for the purpose of finding 
out what kind of a man is the John 
Smith who wants to borrow money, 
and what kind of a house he lives in, 
and in what condition he keeps it, 
and whether the neighborhood is ap- 
preciating or declining in social value. 
If the careful broker will not lend 
enough money on a first mortgage, 
Smith may be able to find another 
who will take a chance on a small sum 
on a second mortgage. He will pay a 
larger commission and various charg- 
es will be deducted from the face of 
the note. If Smith gets his second 
mortgage money for 20 per cent a 
year he is lucky. 

These facts seem not to have been 
considered by the U. S. Government 
when it went into the business of 
lending money on houses and farms. 
Or if they were considered they were 
not fully appreciated. The govern- 
mental assumption was that the voter 
needed the money and the Treasury 
had it and that the transfer could be 
made as soon as the voter could get 
to the window. When the home and 
farm loan administrators began to 
get busy, however, they found so 
many obstacles to the prompt trans- 
action of business that the would be 
borrowers began to sound like the 
wounded on a battlefield. 

“Hundreds of dollars are spent in 
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administrative costs although only 
thousands of dollars are lent,” they 
said. 

There was much truth in this at 
the outset, for the administrators 
were building an assessing machine. 
Because its employees were unused 
to lending money on real estate some 
of them enforced extremely rigid 
rules. There is a story of a farmer 
who had a good farm but could not 
borrow money on it from the Govern- 
ment. His congressman finally took 
the matter up. 

“John Smith is not regarded as a 
desirable customer,” he was told. 

“And why not?” The Congressman 
was explosive. “He has a good farm 
and he needs the money. You are 
lending to other men in his position.” 

“But this John Smith gets drunk,” 
was the prim reply. “And we fear he 
is an infidel.” 

At the bottom of the list of securi- 
ties are those in which pawnbrokers 
deal. Five years ago first water dia- 
monds could be pushed across any 
pawnbroker’s counter and 50 per cent 
of their original cost would be pushed 
back. The interest rate was high, al- 
though this was controlled in the 
larger cities by the provident loan 
societies which were in part at least 
backed by semi-philanthropic organ- 
izations. It is recognized that the in- 
terest rate on the average loan must 
be high enough to cover the fact that 
many of the loans are for so short a 





period that the pawnbroker barely 
gets pay for the time and overhead 
involved in writing out a ticket. Un- 
redeemed pledges are required by 
law in most states to be held 12 
months before being disposed of, so 
that the borrower may have a chance 
to get back his property. It often hap- 
pens that they are held for many 
other months before they can be sold. 

“T am permitted to charge two per 
cent a month,” one pawnbroker told 
an investigating committee. “If I 
could get six per cent a year with 
safety on my capital I would make 
more money.” 


Help from small loan companies 


IT MAY be that John Smith has no 
tangible security to put up, but that 
he needs money quite as badly as 
though he had bonds and diamonds. 
The fact that there is nothing in the 
sugar bowl has never yet kept little 
Johnny Smith from having trouble 
with his tonsils. The Smiths take ac- 
count of stock. He has a job, she is a 
good housewife, the children are well 
behaved, and they have furniture for 
which they paid $2,000. They are be- 
ing annoyed by collectors for the first 
time in their married life. Mrs. Smith 
cries about it at night. 

“T just can’t stand it. The neigh- 
bors see them coming to the door—” 

“T’ll borrow the money on the fur- 
niture,” says John, bravely, “and pay 


Investigation, bookkeeping and overhead are the same for a $30 loan as for a 
$300 loan. It takes one man nearly a day to check an application 
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off these little debts. This is just a 
temporary emergency. Everything is 
coming out all right.” 

He discovers that his furniture is 
not regarded as good security. The 
sale of worn household goods is slow 
and the prices realized are inconsider- 
able. If he has taken the trouble to 
inform himself, however, and he is 
lucky enough to live in one of the 29 
states which have enacted the uni- 
form small loan law, he will go to 
one of the personal finance compan- 
ies. These companies are, in fact, loan 
banks equipped to deal with the man 
who wants a little money and has 
only the security of his character and 
his job to offer. The conditions under 
which they may lend money have 
been rigidly limited by the law. 

“Suppose we fill out this applica- 
tion,” the banker will say. ‘Then 
bring your wife in tomorrow and we 
will talk this matter over.” 

“Tf you could let me know today,” 
John Smith is likely to say. “It’s im- 
portant. My wife is worrying—” 

“But we must complete our investi- 
gation at your home. Find out some- 
thing about you. We’ll make it as 
snappy as possible.” 

If the borrower has had previous 
dealings with banks, in which he of- 
fered Liberty Bonds for security, he 
may think that he should pay not 
more than six per cent. That was the 
interest rate, he recalls, on such oc- 
(Continued on page 61) 








New Rules for Transportation 


John J. Pelley, President of the 
New York, New Haven and 
Hartford, heads the new Associ- 
ation of American Railroads 


Railroad Coordinator Joseph Eastman con- 
fers with A. F. Whitney, chairman of the 
Railroad Labor Executives’ Association, 
in an effort to prevent a wage dispute 


I; APPEARS that members of Congress will need to 
qualify as transportation experts before they get through 
the coming session at which the Administration is expected 
to present the New Deal program for solving problems in this 
field. This program has been in preparation for 15 months 
under the guidance of Federal Coordinator Joseph Eastman. 

Coordinator Eastman has repeatedly pointed out that the 
economies contemplated in the Emergency Railroad Trans- 
portation Act of 1933, under which his office was created, 
were greatly restricted by the labor provisions limiting re- 
ductions in railway staff. Mr. Eastman’s activities have, 
therefore, largely been in making studies preparatory to rec- 
ommendations for solving various phases of the transporta- 
tion problem. Reports already issued dispose of the question 
of government ownership, at least for the present, oppose 
any sweeping consolidation schemes, and recommend regu- 
lation of commercial carriers on the highways and water- 
ways. He also proposed several amendments to the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, particularly one to liberalize the long 
and short haul clause. Other reports suggest car pooling and 
joint handling of less-than-carload shipment through two 
competing railroad-owned agencies. The railroads are con- 
sidering these recommendations. 

Additional studies consider whether and to what extent 
different forms of transportation benefit by government 
subsidies; take up the handling of carload freight and pas- 
senger traffic, compulsory consolidation and labor questions. 

Another important subject likely to receive consideration 
by Congress is as to whether a permanent government de- 
partment or agency with functions similar to those of the 
present Coordinator should be created. 

Paralleling these proposals for government action the in- 
dustry has taken a significant step in organizing the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. The existing national organiza- 
tions of the railroads have been combined in this association 
which has been given increased powers and is expected to 
work out better methods for coordinating transportation 
service and increasing railroad efficiency—and cooperating 
with Government, shippers and other forms of transportation. 
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Rep. Samuel Rayburn is 
expected to be chairman 
of the Committee through 
which new railroad laws 
will reach the House 


In the Senate, Burton K. Wheeler 
is in line for chairmanship of the 
Interstate Commerce Committee 
which gets the railway question 
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What the Average Customer Thinks 


By DONALD A. LAIRD 


Director, Department of Psychology, Colgate University 


Never should we lose sight 

of the fact that it is the hid- 

den, the unconscious part of 
human mental life that is of 
basic importance in planning 

a merchandising campaign or 

in dealing, face to face, with 

an individual customer. There 
aremany superficialities about 
human nature, however, which 

are well established and with fT) 
which merchandisers also © 
should be acquainted. 

What is bought de- 
pends, for instance, not 
entirely on what people 
want or how strongly it 
is wanted in their sub- 
consciousness. Howmuch 
money they have com- 
plicates their buying. 

At the peak of the 
boom the average per 
capitaincomewasaround 
$750 a year. Alone, this 
sum would afford little 
more than the bare ne- 
cessities—food, shelter 
and taxes in one guise or 
another. 

The family has more 
to spend than the indi- 
vidual, however, since 
many who are too young to work, or 
who do not work, or who wouldn’t 
work if they could are included in 
computing average income. In the 
average family more than one person 
brings in wages each week — yet 
around 80 per cent of the family in- 
come is determined by the wages of 
the head of the house. “Everybody 
Works but Father” was a tuneful 
but not a truthful song. 

There are four persons in the aver- 
age family. The debts the average 
family owes total almost $400. Half 
of this indebtedness is due to install- 
ment payments still owing and to 
sums owed the corner grocer, the de- 
partment store, and other open ac- 
counts. Loan sharks don’t trouble the 
average family. 
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HERE’S the average customer as 


a psychologist sees him. Hard- 

















One member of the family dominates in its deci- 
sions. Usually it is the husband, but not always 


It is useful to know that the mem- 
bers of a family tend to think pretty 
much alike, to have the same preju- 
dices and partialities. If one member 
uses patent medicines, the rest are 
likely to doctor themselves. If one is 
movie crazy, all are likely to be—they 
may be born that way or they may 
get that way, but they are more alike 
than they are different. 

If one member thinks the family 
should have a new automobile, the 
others are going to think so too in 
a short time; they may not agree on 
the color of the car, but on essential 
features and needs they are usually 
pretty much in agreement. They all 
want a car, or radio, or new paint for 
the house. 

Although the family thinks pretty 





boiled salesmanagers—who are 
also psychologists of sorts—are 
invited to measure their own 
analyses against this one 


much alike, one mem- 
ber of it probably dom- 
inates in decisions. 
Usually this is the hus- 
band, but not always— 
sometimes he just sup- 
ports the others and 
lives with them. Early 
in the discussions the 
salesman should deter- 
mine which member 
really dominates and 
then talk largely to 
that one, letting the 
\ others listen in from 
7 cuancesounn the ringside. 

Many individuals 
have more than the 
average of $750 a year 
to spend. In normal 
times the average city 
wage is $1,400 each 
year. The average bank 
deposit is $700. But 
several million persons are not de- 
positors. The average includes only 
those who are lucky and farsighted 
enough to have some money laid 
away. A few persons have more than 
a million dollars on deposit, but most 
of us have not much more than $50. 

So credit and good character are 
still needed to enable thousands of 
people to get the things they crave. 

When an average person gets a 
little more money than other aver- 
age persons, he promptly uses most 
of this to get something he wants. 
That does not end his wants, un- 
fortunately for his credit. Wants are 
never stilled. The urgings of the un- 
conscious are not permanently satis- 
fied by a single purchase or even by 
a year’s splurge of spending. Thomas 
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Edison said “the stomach is the only 
part of man which can be fully satis- 
fied.”” Paul Mazur, of Lehman Broth- 
ers, observes in like vein “human de- 
sires seem to have no limits.” 


Wants are almost limitless 


EARNING power, in relation to the 
price level, is one obstacle to satis- 
faction of these desires. 

Another is the fact that your so- 
called reasonable man is unreason- 
able enough to want everything un- 
der the sun. 

Take electric refrigerators, for in- 
stance. In Appleton, Wisconsin, ac- 
cording to a survey by Time, 5.5 per 
cent of homes where the annual 
family income is under $2,000 have 
such refrigerators. But of families 
with $3,000 incomes 12.3 per cent 
have the electric boxes. Thus when 
income is increased by $1,000, electric 
refrigerator consumption is more 
than doubled. What a whale of a dif- 
ference a few dollars make! 

Vacuum cleaners tell a similar 
story in Appleton. They are found in 
70 per cent of the homes with the 
lower income, and in 93 per cent of 
the homes with the extra income. 
And, since vacuum cleaners repre- 






sent smaller investments than elec- 
tric refrigerators, 12 times as many 
of the $2,000 families have cleaners 
as have refrigerators. The situation 
is almost exactly the same as re- 
gards radios. 

Probably just as many families 
having less than $2,000 incomes 
want refrigerators and cleaners and 
radios, but they simply cannot buy 
them, not even on liberal credit 
terms. 

No wonder there are so many rest- 
less, scheming, hopeful folk! 

Who are these persons with the 
high-average income? The following 
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table shows some of them, how many 
there are, and what they earn: 


WHo How Many EARNINGS 
Policemen 82,000 $1,914 
Firemen 51,000 1,933 
Foremen 473,000 2,000 
Nurses 150,000 1,900 
Railroad and 

engineers 110,000 3,000 
Postmen 90,000 1,900 
Printers 140,000 2,200 
Librarians 15,000 2,000 
Tool makers 55,000 2,200 
Good farmers 1,000,000 2,000 up 
Professions 1,400,000 2,000 up 


Our average man barely finished 
elementary school. Some 11 million 
average men, sad to admit, failed in 
elementary school. Yet they buy 
goods, and some of them who are 
in “Poor’s Register of Directors” 
buy a great deal of goods. Thirty per 
cent of us are unable to understand 
what is looked at in a newspaper, and 
fail to keep in touch with the home 
folks because of inability to write a 
letter home. This 30 or so per cent, 
however, can peruse the news pictures 
and comics, or can send a picture 
post-card with the laconic message 
“We had been busy working hard.” 
An almost negligible one per cent has 
finished college. 

So the seller has to explain how 
his articles work in easy A-B-C 
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If one thinks the family 
needs a new car, others 
soon think the same way 


stages. The average man is certainly 
no Einstein, and the salesman with 
a period of factory training is apt 
to know so much about the product 
that when he explains technical de- 
tails the prospect cannot understand 
what it is all about. 

Since the average man really has 
so little education, it is much better 
to show him, to demonstrate, to let 
him feel and hear, than it is to try 
to explain to him. We will learn more 
about this shortly. 

He is most likely to buy life in- 
surance in December. It’s hardest 
to sell insurance to him in Septem- 


ber. This is not because he has more 
information in December—the sum- 
mer sunshine simply has made him 
feel healthy and long-lived in Sep- 
tember. The winter doldrums, well 
set in by December, make him a bit 
more concerned about his perman- 
ency. 

This average man does not know 
where the Buick is made. He is just 
as vague about the name for an 
eight-sided figure. And he does not 
know how many legs a Korean has. 

He shuns abstract ideas. He would 
much rather look at something or 
handle it. ‘Economic reconstruction” 
sounds bad to him, but he fancies a 
‘new deal.” He cannot straighten 
out the relative meanings of estab- 
lish, abolish, begin, end. He does not 
know whether recoup and recover 
mean the same thing. 

Since abstract thinking is not only 
difficult but is actually shunned, it is 
wise to show the uses rather than to 
explain them through a canned sales 
talk. A house-to-house salesman try- 
ing to sell a special combination 
wrench for tightening kitchen stoves 
could not interest housewives until 
he hit on the plan of not talking 
about it. 

He went right to the kitchen stove, 
with the somewhat amazed lady of 
the house trailing him. He tightened 
everything on the stove with the 
wrench, then showed by pointing 
here and there how much heat she 
had been losing, and why she may 
have had trouble baking some things. 
When he became concrete in this 
way he began to sell. 

Advertising barnyard sawmills to 
farmers through big headlines which 
emphasized the low price of $200 
proved fairly futile. Like the city fel- 
low, a farmer is just not built to 
think too far ahead. When the same 
advertisement was made to do some 
thinking for the farmer, simply by 
changing the headline to read “Cash 
from your wood lots!” inquiries were 
doubled. 


Looking first at red 


THE average customer likes colors, 
but he has poor taste in them. He 
likes a pretty necktie, but will wear 
a gorgeous blue tie with a brown 
suit. He will look first at something 
which is colored red, then at some- 
thing green, then at orange. He looks 
at purple last. 

Red will get his attention first, but 
his attention shifts about every two 
seconds, except when he is especially 
interested. He will read the red line 
first, but he quickly tires of looking 
at it. Movie scenes have to change 
rapidly, vaudeville has to have lots 
of action to hold his attention. 

He stays away from stage plays 
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and buys few books, because he is 
constitutionally opposed to giving 
attention for a long period of time. 
A long time, in his case, is a little 
more than two seconds. 

Pictures appeal to him. He will 
look at them longer than at most 
things. He looks at the rotogravure 
and comic strips, but may not read 
the newspaper that is thrown in with 
them. A small advertisement for a 
watch increased sales by one-third 
when a small picture of the watch 
was included. A picture on the return 
card used in a direct-mail campaign 
increased the returns by around 25 
per cent. There should be a practical 
lesson in the fact that every item in 
the big mail-order catalogs is pic- 
tured. And in the fact that Tiffany 
and Company now use pictures in 


their advertising. It is easiest for the 
average man to read when black type 
is used on yellow paper. But the 
“dirty” shades of yellow he dislikes 
more than any other color. 


Dislikes smelly things 


HE has his likes and dislikes in 
smells, too, and is prejudiced against 
products that have smelly finishes. 
He is also prejudiced against the 
product which is offered him by a 
salesman redolent of garlic, perfume 
or whatnot. 

He stays away from smelly stores 
and show rooms. 

Wintergreen and peppermint are 
his favorite odors. He hates the odor 
of common kerosene. When silk 
hosiery has its natural oily smell al- 
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tered to a faint narcissus he thinks it 
is of a much better quality. 

A drug house, for example, recent- 
ly pushed the sale of its special tal- 
cum powder on the basis of its purity 
—but later studies showed that 60 
per cent of the sales were made be- 
cause the purchaser liked the pow- 
der’s smell. 

It taxes the average man to figure 
out how many cigars he could buy 
for 40 cents if he bought two-for-a- 
nickel factory throw-outs. He can- 
not figure out whether warships are 
painted gray because that color is 
more durable, makes them harder to 
see, because it is cheaper, or because 
it was Alice Roosevelt’s favorite 
color. 

So, naturally, it is hard for him to 

(Continued on page 64) 





When and How to Make Ends Meet 





The budget is now the problem of Acting Budget Director Daniel Bell 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Warn political puzzles the fashion, the riddle of the budget con- 
tinues as one of the most durable deterrents to confidence. When and 
how will ends be made to meet? The business community makes a 
virtue of hope, though events give little reason for optimism. 

In his budget message of last January President Roosevelt esti- 
mated expenditures for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1934, at about 
$10,500,000,000, against receipts of some $3,250,000,000. For the current 
fiscal year, he placed ordinary and emergency expenditures at about 
$6,000,000,000 compared with receipts of $4,000,000,000. 

As matters stood at the end of the first quarter of the current fiscal 
year, the Government was spending about $3 for every $2 it took in. 

Can expenses be held down to a level which will ease the fear of 
inflation or check the non-stop flight of taxes? Those who know the 
pressure of political expediency are doubtful. Various other groups 
are preparing to demand a cut of pie when the session begins. 

This situation is perhaps theoretically susceptible of solution by 
either “rightward” or “leftward” measures; but, for the moment, the 
question of which are to be adopted may be less important than an 
assurance that some solution is being adopted. 







UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Lewis Douglas gave 
up the job of trying 
to balance the budget 








No Business Can Escape Change 


Man's ingenuity is ever at work 
devising better, cheaper and 


easier ways of doing things 


Water is sterilized, given germicidal power, through a recent 
process by which minute quantities of silver are electrically 
dissolved in it. Tasteless, odorless, consuming little power, the 
process is said to be applicable to municipal, industrial use, 
swimming pools, treatment of fruit juices, vinegar, etc... . 


Motorists keep directions straight with a new, small compass 
and compensator which attach to the windshield by vacuum 
cups. Resembling an airplane compass, the instrument’s rotat- 
ing dial gives constant indication of the direction of travel.... 


Sheath of a new lamp cord is so made that it is easily and 
safely “zipped” open to permit separation of the conductors.... 


A new coal-burning home water heater also serves as a gar- 
bage incinerator. Garbage, contained in a receptacle above 
the firebox, is said to be completely, odorlessly consumed. ... 


Window shades are protected from dust and dirt by a new in- 
expensive cover. Easily attached about the roller, it also serves 
as a guide for the shade, is made in matching materials... . 


A new double-deck bed is quickly converted into conventional 
twin beds. Supplied with it is a step stool which serves as a 
night table when the double-decker becomes twins... . 


A process for making “flaked” coffee, noted here in June, has 
now been adapted to spices. It’s said to reduce them to such 
thinness that soluble elements are more readily accessible... . 


Hunters, hikers are offered a handy new waterproof match 
case of molded plastic. It has a burning glass set in the top, a 
compass in the bottom, floats if dropped in water.... 


Protective qualities of both chippers’ and welders’ types of 
goggles are combined in a new four-lens goggle, the outer 
(weld) lenses of which are hinged to swing upward.... 


A new one-man, portable gasoline hammer for tamping, 
breaking concrete, etc., carries its engine on its shaft, weighs 
89 pounds, strikes up to 1,500 blows a minute... . 


Operated by hand lever, a recently developed, hundred-pound 
jack for heavy pulling jobs (house or machinery moving, 
stump pulling, etc.) handles up to six-ton working loads 
through a level-winding drum and cable arrangement... . 


Take-off shaft speed can be instantly changed, variations as 
fine as one revolution per minute obtained by the mere turn 
of a hand wheel on a new self-contained, geared motor; this 
without stopping it.... 


Costs are said to be cut by a new finishing system for small 
metal parts which provides automatic conveying, spraying, 
baking, drying and cooling. It can be used for any type of 
work which can be carried on a spindle pin or tray.... 


Pigment for aluminum paint is now available in paste form, 
as well as powder. The new form of pigment is said to dry to 
a very smooth finish which remains clean and bright... . 


Checked or cracked airplane fabric can be restored without 
removing the old finish, it is said, through a new preparation 
which tautens the fabric, forms a foundation for new 
dope. ... 


A creping process giving paper all-directional stretchability, 
first used in making textile bag liners, is being applied to 
artificial leather (permitting severe embossing), etc. Fin- 
ished sheets have a grained appearance... . 
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A new material consists of soft rubber sandwiched 


between synthetic plastic. Possible applications: gas- 
kets, vibration-absorbing machine mountings, etc. 


Offered for wire-tieing bundles of newspapers, etc., a new 
75-pound, semi-automatic machine plugs into any power out- 
let, quickly tensions, ties, trims 17- to 19-gauge wire... . 


A new valve, built into a flexible hose section, opens to per- 
mit flow of air, water, etc., when the hose is flexed, shuts off 
as soon as the hose is allowed to straighten.... 


A porcelain-like material, lately developed for lining process- 
ing machines requiring non-absorptive, non-contaminating in- 
teriors, is described as stainless, acid-resistant, shock-proof.... 


Travelling on wheels, a new road surface tester signals high 
or low spots by flashing on an indicating lamp, marks the 
spot by squirting a stream of marking fluid on it. .... 


A new drafting machine clamps on the edge’of the drafting 
board, is said to eliminate use of T-square, triangles, scales, 
protractor, to save 25 per cent or more of drafting time.... 


A new, small autographic register for multiple-copy hand- 
written records is no larger than the ordinary sales pad, 
weighs about a pound when fully loaded with 150 forms... 


Sales managers and others are offered a new visible atlas 
(10% x 14% inches) containing 54 maps, hinged on individual 
hangers and readily removable and replaceable. ... 


A new cylinder lock has four sets of pin tumblers, is opened 
by a four-edged key, each edge operating a separate set of 
tumblers. It’s said to balk even the best burglar... 


A new hosiery display form is made of flesh-colored rubber, 
resembles a well-turned leg when inflated. ... 
—Pavu.L H. HaywarpD 


Epitor’s Note—This material is gathered from the many 
sources to which NaTIoN’s BUSINESS has access and from the 
flow of business news into our offices in Washington. Further 
information on any of these items can be had by writing us. 
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Progress, if Not Prosperity 


By RAYMOND WILLOUGHBY 


WHENEVER a new salient 
ofbusinessis pushed forward, 
progress is served, and itis by 
these small advances rather 
than by spectacular displays 
of power that the world moves 
forward. Here are a few new 
salients recently advanced 


Any MAN who gives his senses a 
chance to report will know that there 
is a new tempo in American life. 
Howard E. Blood, head of the 
Norge Corporation, catches its beat: 


Everywhere one can feel the quicken- 
ing throb of a new fight. General man- 
agement is back at its desk with its 
sleeves rolled up, burrowing into details 
that never before concerned it. Company 
presidents are out on the firing line get- 
ting an understanding of consumer and 
dealer slants that never used to interest 
them. Small Davids are challenging the 
mighty Goliaths of every industry. The 
freshening impulse of new products, new 
models, new values and new distributive 
methods appears everywhere. The foun- 
dation of a new business era is being 
built. Mark this as the period of progress, 
if not of prosperity. 


The job of meeting new conditions 
on their own terms is a test which has 
become increasingly acute for Amer- 
ican business since October, 1929. 
Managements which believed their 
houses in good order have been forced 
by the pace of change to regard com- 
placency as a decisive liability. “Let 
the future take care of itself” is a 
text to invite an inquest by a com- 
mercial coroner rather than the con- 
fidence of the customer and investor. 

The firms that have asked them- 
selves “What have we done today?” 
have provided an exemplary object 
lesson in achieving sustaining prog- 
ress without the prodigal ally of na- 
tional prosperity. The heartening 
spirit of their resourcefulness is dis- 
tilled in an advertisement by Black, 
Starr & Frost-Gorham, New York, 
jewelers, silversmiths, and stationers. 
Titled “The New Tempo,” it reads: 
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Meeting changing conditions calls for 
adaptability. In March, 1933, we said that 
ours was a house in good order; that 
throughout the depression we had main- 
tained our more than a century standard 
of quality; that our prices were the low- 
est in years; that our look was forward. 

In the intervening months we have 
had fresh proof that, no matter what 
economic conditions are, there is a per- 
sistent demand for quality. Still, we have 
been obliged to recognize that general 
purchasing power has been reduced, and 
we have made every possible concession 
to prevailing price standards. Through a 
series of quality-at-a-price offerings in 
the course of the past year we demon- 
strated our particular ability to provide 
goods of fine quality at low prices. . 
We have matched our stride to the rhythm 
of the times. We are forging ahead. 


Holding to their plans 


AS every business man well knows, 
pessimism has not lacked for oppor- 
tunity to chill and complicate the 
commitments of courage. When the 
Carter’s Ink Company thought of re- 
designing some of its familiar pack- 
ages, as Richard B. Carter tells it: 


Manufacturers told us that the cost of 


the caps would be prohibitive; lithog- 
raphers told us silver-foil paper could 
not be printed; glass manufacturers told 
us that our ebony glass model could not 
be produced. By determining in advance 
the result we wished to obtain and 
holding to our plans tenaciously, we 
finally developed the Inkwell Bottle, 
which has increased our 25-cent ink 
sales six-fold in six months. 

Alert dealers and their salesmen were 
quick to see the possibilities of stepping 
ink sales from ten or 15 cents to 25 cents 
and doubling their profit. These new 
packages have put new enthusiasm into 
our sales force, and into the organiza- 
tion all the way through, from office boys 
to executives. 


Back in the good old days of 1931, 
the Kelvinator Company decided that 


, Los Angeles would be a suitable lab- 


oratory for trying out a new instal- 
ment plan of selling, “the first use of 
the meter plan in the United States.” 
How well the novelty took hold is at- 
tested by Kelvinator’s sales figures. 
Sales through major outlets were 261 
per cent greater for the first three- 
quarters of its current fiscal year 
than for the corresponding period of 
1932-1933. Virtually all of the com- 
pany’s major retail outlets use the 
meter selling plan. If a moral were 
needed, it might be that even a fairly 
new product moves better under the 
acceleration of new selling ideas. 

What novelty can do within the 
framework of an existing business 
structure is invitingly revealed in the 
experience of the Milwaukee Electric 
Railway & Light Company. When the 
company decided to overhaul its fares 
it introduced a weekly pass selling for 
a dollar and entitling the bearer to 
unlimited transportation in the single 
fare zone. Of the results of this bar- 
gain offering S. B. Way, company 
president, says: 


This weekly pass proved popular, as 
evidenced by the fact that the pass sales 
increased from 42,522 a week when the 
pass was first introduced to a peak of 
88,021 a week in less than a year. In the 
first year of the fare change, street car 
riding rose 8.65 per cent over the previ- 
ous year and revenues were maintained 
on an even keel in spite of the economic 
depression already under way. Although 
the loads carried on the railway system 
during the morning and late afternoon 
rush periods were reduced because of 
the severe decline in employment, the 
weekly pass helped to keep up the rev- 
enue by stimulating more short-haul, off- 
peak riding. At the same time, the pass 
helped to speed up the service by reduc- 
ing time-taking fare transactions, be- 
cause all that is necessary to “collect” a 
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Employers of the United States 
and Canada make protection possible 


for approximately 6,000,000 employees 










Tie business concerns which 
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pass ride is one careful glance by the 
car operator. 


The story of why the American Ice 
Company of New York entered a 
seemingly unrelated business—laun- 
dry and dry-cleaning, as told by its 
president, Charles C. Small, points its 
own moral. Seventy per cent of the 
company’s ice tonnage, which runs 
approximately 3,000,000 tons annual- 
ly, is produced from June through 
September. This seasonal concentra- 
tion means increasing the working 
force sharply and, conversely, dis- 
banding this personnel just as quick- 
ly when volume shrinks. Obviously, 
this expansion and contraction of the 
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working force is wasteful from every 
point of view. 

“These men,” Mr. Small explains, 
“are schooled in our methods; they 
understand our policies, are imbued 
with our service ideals and, just when 
they are beginning to function as val- 
uable additions to our organization, 
we frequently are compelled to dis- 
miss them. We estimate our Long 
Island City laundry plant to have a 
volume, when fully equipped, of $1,- 
000,000 annually. Its success will do 
much to stabilize our operations. 
Should it make the progress we ex- 
pect, other laundry units will be start- 
ed elsewhere.” 


The tonic quality of this expansion 
provides a text for broader applica- 
tion: 


The development of the laundry bus- 
iness has had an electrifying effect upon 
our executives. Therein lies an important 
point, which heads of other companies 
possibly might consider. We have been in 
the ice business a long time. The chief 
technical problems have been solved 
fairly well. We have reached our normal 
sales development. Our volume has been 
at approximately the same level for sev- 
eral years. In other words, there was an 
insufficient outlet for the energies of the 
sales, production and engineering talent 
within our organization. This new laun- 
dry business has released this executive 
ability and afforded a new channel with 
brand new problems. In a sense, it is re- 








Section 7a on Trial 





Association, testified for the Government 


Hane as the first court test of the Section 7a of the 
National Recovery Act, the Weirton Steel case opened 
October 2 in U.S. District Court at Wilmington, Delaware. 
Section 7a, as Walter J. Kohler explains in his article on 
page 20 of this magazine, provides that employees have 
the right to choose representatives for collective bargain- 
ing with employers. The Weirton Steel Company’s trouble 
grew out of conflicting interpretations as to what this 
actually meant. 

Wages, hours and working conditions are not an issue 
in the case and had no part in the Weirton strike a year 
ago. The difficulties arose out of the fact that two groups 
claimed the right to represent the workers. One was a 
so-called company union, the other, the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron Steel and Tin Workers. A strike re- 
sulted and the matter reached the National Labor Board 
which ordered an election at which the workers might 
vote for the union of their choice. The vote favored the 
company union but the Amalgamated Association charged 
discrimination and sought another election. The company 
refused and the matter was put before the NRA Compli- 
ance Board with the charge that the Company was dis- 
criminating against members of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation. The Board, through Government attorneys, 
sought a temporary injunction to end this discrimination. 


These men, representing the Amalgamated 





Members of the company union who appeared 
to testify for the defense at the trial 


The court refused the injunction on the ground that 
the Anti-Injunction Act of 1932 forbids granting of in- 
junctions in labor cases without hearing. Incidentally 
this was the first time this law, originally expected to 
apply to employers, had been held binding on all parties 
to a labor dispute. Such a hearing was ordered and this 
is the case which opened October 2. 





PHOTOS BY ACME NEWS PICTURES, INC 
Ernest Weir, chairman of 


the board of the Weir Co. 
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From the First 13/ Prem 
to more than 500,000 POLICYHOLDERS 


HOME OFFICE 
NORTHWESTERN 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CoO. 
MILWAUKEE, 
WISCONSIN 


a billion dollar 


been so satisfactory that each year more than half 
of all new insurance placed with the company comes 
from its own membership—with a large part of the 
remainder from their relatives and friends. 


EVENTY-SIX years ago there were only 137 mem- 

bers of the Northwestern Mutual—a small 
group of far-sighted Wisconsin men, thinking far 
ahead of their times. 


Today, there are more than half a million Amer- 
icans banded together in the Northwestern Mutual 
for the financial security of themselves and their 
families. Its assets, as reported to state insurance 
departments, now total a billion dollars—a 
great estate administered for mutual welfare 
and protection. 


Actual results to Northwestern Mutual WE SPREAD 


In financing your own future—and that of your 
family—the growth of the Northwestern Mutual— 
due so largely to the loyalty of its own policyholders 
—is well worthy of your special consideration. 

If you would like to know more about this 
great mutual company, and the many ways in 
which it can serve you, mail us the coupon, 
below, for a copy of the booklet, “Your Part 


policyholders over a long period of time have @RGRMAMRS of a Billion Dollar Estate.” 





Your part of 
Without obligation, please send are 


The NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL |= ror tt * 


LIFE INSURANCE COM PANY [WN 
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During the day, managers, superinten- 
dents, foremen, supervise the workers, 
but at night—it’s the watchman’s clocks 
that supervise the watchmen—Detex 
offers you a system that will do the job 
just the way you want it done... 


ONE model for the large plant or office 
building with many watchmen fol- 
lowing each other at intervals. 

ANOTHER for the small plant with 
one watchman, or where each 
watchman makes his rounds in a 
particular section. 

THERE is a system for supplying an 
exact-to-the-minute check on each 
watchman s movements. 


STILL another model keeps an accurate 
record of a watchman’s movements 
for a week or more without su- 
pervision. 


Approved by the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc., and by Factory Mutuals 
Laboratory. 

Send us a brief outline of your re- 
quirements and receive full information 
promptly. 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
29 Beach St.,Boston | 
Room 800, 116 Marietta St., Atlanta 


[ans 


4153 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
80 Varick St.,N.Y. 





ee | 


WATCHMEN’S CLOCKS 


NEWMAN * ECO * ALERT * PATROL | 
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making and revitalizing our entire exec- 
utive organization. 


Even in fields which may seem over- 
crowded, it is still possible to create 
a distinguished competition. That’s 
what the Grand Rapids Furniture 
Guild did in designing a bronze es- 
cutcheon as the mark of its products. 
Each piece of Guild furniture bears 
this identifying plaque, with the reg- 
istered number of the piece or suite. 
The manufacturer transcribes the 
same identifying number on the cer- 
tificate of registration, which is for- 
warded to the dealer member who, in 
turn, enters the purchaser’s name 
and endorses the document on deliv- 
ery of the piece or suite. 

This Certificate of Registration is 
protected by copyright and carries 
the collective signature of the manu- 
facturer members, confirming the 
identity of the piece or suite as “Cer- 
tified, Registered, Grand Rapids Fur- 


| niture.”’ Every manufacturer member 


assumes his prorata economic respon- 
sibility for this identified furniture. 
F. H. Mueller, Guild head, tells 


| what all this means in terms of cus- 


tomer good will: 


Through the activity of Guild dealers 
from coast to coast, and from Minneapo- 
lis to Alabama, using their individual 
and collective publicity—including news- 
paper, radio and direct mail—supple- 
mented by favorable editorial comments 
in leading women’s publications, metro- 
politan newspapers and trade papers— 
within a year the American public has 
been acquainted with a new procedure 
for selecting quality furniture. More than 
400 per cent of the first year’s objective 
was attained, confirming the theory that 
the American public responds to the 
quality appeal—especially when it is 
authoritatively presented. 


Business uses for a toy 


GRANTING the truth of the old bo- 
tanical sequence expounded by the 
copy books, the business that would 
be a great oak must first find its 
acorn. A metal working company in 
Lancaster, Pa., discovered its seed in 
the idea of manufacturing miniature 
automobiles. For its initial produc- 
tion it selected a Chrysler “Airflow” 
model. As told by Automobile Topics, 
Jack Straub, head of Bearings Com- 
pany of America, heard about the lit- 
tle cars and requested the first one off 
the line. He got it and promptly sent 
it to his friend, Walter Chrysler, with 
the suggestion that it might be ac- 
ceptable as a desk ornament. 

Hardly had the letter been received 
when two Chrysler representatives 
were dispatched to Lancaster. There 
an arrangement was quickly made 
whereby the metal working company 
got the exclusive right to the Chrys- 
ler name on miniature cars. Now 
Chrysler dealers outside the large 
cities who cannot carry a full line of 


cars can buy these miniatures at 50 
cents each and show them in all col- 
ors in a window or showcase. 

Chrysler dealers were immediately 
informed of this arrangement, and 
told that they could get the metal 
models by ordering direct. Orders be- 
gan to roll in at the rate of 15,000 a 
day. A thriving business is develop- 
ing from the idea of a toy. 


Some plans still go awry 


HOW many ideas have died a-born- 
ing no statistics disclose. Curiosity 
may be the better part of ingenuity 
—the itch to know the value of 
thought when tested against practi- 
cal consideration of a workaday 
world. Possibly the inevitable risk 
involved is compensation of a sort in 
the required cultivation of mental 
resources. Short-winded good inten- 
tion, to mix a metaphor, butters no 
bread. “He meant well, tried little and 
failed much. Erected by his loving 
wife.’’ Near Saratoga a headstone ina 
cemetery thusepitomizesa life’s effort. 
Business epitaphs have a way of being 
as brief—and for the same reasons. 
The success story of the custom- 
built Fords suggests the power of an 
active curiosity when translated into 
intelligent action. One of the officers 
of Rolls-Royce of America saw invit- 
ing possibilities in the current edition 
of the V-8 Ford. He bought a car and 
transformed it in accordance with 
his own ideas. The new car was sold 
almost as soon as completed. Now, 
this revised Ford is in production by 
Brewster & Company, subsidiary of 
the Springfield Manufacturing Com- 
pany, successor to Rolls-Royce of 
America. By September 1 more than 
100 of the new cars had been sold, a 
number of them by Ford dealers. 
Ford chassis are used. Motors are re- 
built by hand. Other standard parts 
and equipment are modified to meet 
the Brewster specifications. From a 
question mark in one man’s mind a 
new industry is taking form in in- 
creasing dimension. As the trade 
rates it, the idea is a “natural.” 


Adapting a product to new uses 


CAPTAINS of industry used to be 
asked, “What is the secret of your 
success ?” Nowadays, the business an- 
alyst looks for signs of adaptation, 
diversification, and innovation. The 
business devoid of those qualities is 
foredoomed to failure. With them, 
any salable product can be promoted 
into new markets. A way to add other 
strings to its business bow was found 
by the Reynolds Metals Company 
through development of a new prod- 
uct. 

To its business of manufacturing 
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RECOVERY REPORTS ON AMERICAN BUSINESS 























































Vrwnt as 
OR a third of a century Multigraph has been a 
money-saver ... and a money-maker . . . for thou- 
sands of large and small businesses. But now, with new 
business conditions, shorter hours, higher wages, rising 
costs .. . Multigraph is more profitable to users than ever before! Model 66 Multigraph 
Your own employees operate Multigraph . . . in the privacy of your 
own offices. With it you can print, at big savings, your own letter- MULTIGRAPH HANDLES 
heads and envelopes . . . bills and statements . . . order blanks .. . 
factory and office forms of all kinds. You can ——- your own sales ALL THESE JOBS 
letters and direct mail material . . . print and imprint cartons, tags, 1. Printing Office and Factory Forms. 
labels, blotters, dealer literature. healt : an 
Nae : : ‘ : 2. Duplicating Circular Letters and Bulletins. 
In addition to substantial savings in actual production costs, og pap i 
Multigraph saves you money in many other ways. You print what 3. Printing Price Lists and Quotations. 
you need when you need it . . . in the quantities you desire. No delay 4. Producing Direct Mail Advertising. 
. .. no overstocking of forms . . . no loss due to obsolescence of forms 5. Printing Letterheads and Envelopes. 
-..no waste of valuable storage space. pedal : ; 6. Imprinting Booklets, Folders, Inserts. 
Can you afford to overlook the profit possibilities of Multigraph in ata 7 er eeiG 
° : : . ° 7. Duplicating Messages on Post Cards. 
your business? A representative, thoroughly trained in multiple type- aah yA 
writing and office printing, will be glad to discuss them with you. There paltientie capa 
is one frequently in your vicinity. He will also tell you about the new 9. Producing Complete Personalized Letters. 
MULTILITH process of simplified office lithography. Consult your 10. Printing Cartons and Cellophane Wrappers. 
phone book, or write to u 11. Printing Instruction and Parts Booklets. 
er. 12. Producing Display and Price Cards. 





MULTIGRAPH 13. Printing Gummed Stickers and Labels. 
a : 
COMPANY 14, Producing Catalog Pages. 
Division of 
Addressograph-Multi- THERE ARE MORE THAN 50 MODELS IN THE MULTI- 
GRAPH LINE, INCLUDING OFFICE PRINTING, LITH- 


graph Corporation 
CL I 

pepe seo TRADE MARK OGRAPHING, TYPESETTING AND FOLDING MA- 
ces in rincipa S 
Cities of the World MULTIPLE TYPEWRITING AND OFFICE PRINTING CHINES. PRICES AS LOW AS $145.00. 





KEEP 
Trouble Outside 


—awn* 
a 





“*The assurance that our plant will be 
secure is almost as valuable as the 
aime 9 afforded by our Cyclone 

ence. It was erected several years 
ago to cut down the unnecessary losses 


we were experiencing from petty thefts. 
The fence looks almost the same as it 
did the day it was erected. And it will 
undoubtedly continue to prevent 
losses from theft, fire or other dis- 
turbances for many years to come. 
It’s the cheapest protection you can 
buy when you consider its long life. 


“The material in our outside stor- 
age yard is safe at all times. We have 
absolute control of entrances and 
exits. And, when the trouble started 
across the street our fence proved its 


real value, not even our lawn was dis- 
turbed.” 


Erection may be made by our fac- 
tory-trained crews, or your men may 
handle the erection under the direc- 
tion of one of our superintendents. 
An accurate estimate will convince 
you of the economy of Cyclone Prop- 
erty Protection Fence, there will be 
no obligation to you. Write today for 
complete information or estimate; 


address Dept. N. B. 


clone 


REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


ence 


Cyclone Fence Company 
General Offices: Waukegan, Illinois 
SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 

BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Pacific Coast Division: 
Standard Fence Company 
Oakland, Cal. 
Cyclone—not a “‘type"’ of fence, 
but fence made exclusively by 


Cyclone Fence Company and 
identified by this trade-mark. 
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metal foils for the protection of to- 
bacco, cigarettes, foods, and candies, 
this company has added electrical re- 
frigerator insulation and building in- 
sulation. 

“With the assistance offered by our 
sales program,” said its president, 
Richard S. Reynolds, ‘our dealers 
will be in a position to expand their 
business. This is an ambitious pro- 
gram, but we believe that the time 
is ripe for ambitious undertakings. 
We believe that this is a logical time 
to expand; that there is business to 
be had. Our company is organized to 
cultivate that business; we have ut- 
most confidence in the future.” 


Wishing for a new industry 


THERE is no want of yeast in the 
American business mentality. Its rec- 
ognition in the public eye is blurred 
with the wistful invocation of a mir- 
acle. The patience of the people is 
sorely tried and contrives something 
of solace in the radiant vision of a 
great new industry which would lift 
the nation bodily from its slough of 
despond. 

Housing, television, air condition- 
ing, the transformation of urban liv- 
ing and the decentralization of pop- 
ulations have their prophets no less 
rational than eloquent. Salvation by 
change is an appealing text, and the 
logic of events is, perhaps, its great- 
est evangel. New industries do come 
into being with convincing frequency. 
They provide work for millions. But 
never do they attain maturity at the 
waving of a wand. They have small 


beginnings, they encounter obstacles, 
they persevere as much by deviation 
as by uncompromising directness. 

Whenever a new salient of business 
enterprise is pushed forward, pro- 
gress is served, and it is by these 
small accretions rather than by a 
spectacular display of opulent power 
that the institution of business ad- 
vances. It is a fashion to cite the au- 
tomobile industry as the fabulous 
flower of business genius, as though 
the seed were instantly watered with 
sustaining capital and warmed with 
an immediate public demand. 

No such conclusions are directed 
by the history of this industry. As 
far back as 1866 a steam powered 
automobile was operating in the city 
of Bridgeport. But not until 1895 was 
any type of automobile in regular 
production. By the end of 1900 the 
total annual output of all manufac- 
turers was only 4,192 cars, and a vol- 
ume of 100,000 vehicles a year was 
not attained until 1909. 

It may well be that the giants 
which are still in economic gestation 
will have an economic significance in 
proportion to their anticipated stat- 
ure. There is no gainsaying the sen- 
sational accent of national recovery 
through the advent of an absorbing 
new business force. What the world 
of the here and now has, indifferent 
or obscured though its acknowledg- 
ment may be, is the resource of alert 
and determined managements con- 
cerned to bend adversity to the inde- 
structible will of the American peo- 
ple to go forward. Of such is the 
kingdom of opportunity and progress. 





Small Businesses Carry On 


By PHILIP E. BLISS 
President, the Warner & Swasey Co. 


Tue story of the average business 
concern in the United States needs to 
be told—the story of people of small 
affairs, plain thinking, and simple 
faith. 

Such businesses do not ‘make 
front page.” Their accomplishments 
are not chronicled in the magazines, 
or heralded over the radio. The aver- 
age business is too small to be 
“news.” 

And yet, small businesses consti- 
tute the backbone of our entire in- 
dustrial and economic life—and it 
is largely upon them that we must 
depend if American industry is to 
emerge from the depression; we must 
rely on this large but unheralded 
group for progress toward recovery. 

Few people realize the extent to 
which the business of this country is 
still being conducted by small con- 


cerns. Big business, on the other 
hand, has been repeatedly before the 
public eye. For ten years we have 
been reading constantly about con- 
centration of industry into vast in- 
tegrated units. Mergers, consolida- 
tions and holding companies have 
been on the financial pages. Econo- 
mists wrote glibly of the trend toward 
constantly larger organizations and 
the inevitable elimination of the small 
producer. 

This idea was particularly preva- 
lent in 1929. And yet in that year— 
the most recent for which Govern- 
ment statistics are available—62.2 
per cent of the wage-earners in the 
United States were employed by 
businesses whose number of employ- 
ees ranged from one to 500. In fact, 
according to the 1929 census, 17.9 per 
cent of the country’s wage-earners 
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were employed by businesses whose 
number of employees ranged between 
101 and 250; 10.1 per cent of the 
country’s wage earners were in con- 
cerns employing between 51 and 100, 
and 9.2 per cent in businesses em- 
ploying between 21 and 50. Out of a 
total of about 8,800,000 wage earn- 
ers, plants employing between one 
and five persons had 279,734; plants 
employing from six to 20 persons, 
595,708; plants employing from 21 to 
50 persons, 814,865; plants employing 
from 51 to 100 persons, 891,671; and 
plants employing from 100 to 250 per- 
sons, 1,589,040. 

In 1929, concerns employing be- 
tween one and 250 persons numbered 
196,975. In spite of the depression, 
the number is probably much the 
same today. Many small concerns 
were forced out of business in the 
past four years, but hundreds of men 
who were let out of large corpora- 
tions have gone into business for 
themselves. 


Big by weight of numbers 


OF THESE 196,000 businesses, prob- 
ably not one, taken individually, 
would be of special significance—but 
taken collectively, this group may ex- 
ert a tremendous force—a force that 
in many ways may be temporarily 
diverted but cannot be stopped. Here 
are 196,000 business executives think- 
ing, acting, going ahead. They take 
such benefits as they can from broad 
national measures designed to aid re- 
covery—but they must rely chiefly 
on their own ingenuity and flexibility, 
alertness of mind, and determination 
to survive. 

For the first year or two after the 
depression set in, these men sat back 
bewildered and watched their houses 
fall about their ears. Then they faced 
facts as they actually existed—and 
got down to work. 

While theorists were writing thou- 
sands of words upon economic plan- 
ning, redistribution of wealth, stim- 
ulation of purchasing power, national 
supply of credit, and the like, these 
196,000 small business executives 
were persistently going about their 
own affairs, each working out in his 
own way some method which would 
put his business back on its feet. 

It is my firm belief that the collec- 
tive efforts of the heads of our small 
companies have now definitely set in 
motion the economic forces which are 
leading toward recovery; and when 
the history of this period is written, 
historians will give much credit to 
the heads of businesses of average 
size for having brought us out of the 
difficulties in which we have found 
ourselves in the past few years. 

Definite statistical evidence shows 
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MAKE YOUR BUSINESS 
SAFE! 


Unknowingly, you may be inviting disaster with impaired or 
ineffective protective measures ... Fire and burglary have 
broken down many a false sense of security! 


A.D.T. Protection Service will make your business safe! 


IF YOU HAVE AN AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM, A.D.T. Sprinkler 
Supervisory Service will assure its effective operation at the 
critical moment...It maintains a continuous automatic (electric) 
check on the entire system, day in and day out. Any closing 
of a supply valve, any drop in air or water pressure, any 
dangerous drop in temperature or inadequate water supply 
will report itself automatically to an A.D.T. Central Station. 
Likewise, when fire occurs or water flows from the system, it 
calls the fire department without a moment's delay. 


IF YOUR BUILDING IS UNSPRINKLERED, the A.D.T. AERO Auto- 
matic Fire Alarm will detect and report fire automatically, 
quickly and accurately. 


IF BURGLARS MENACE YOUR BUSINESS, A.D.T. Burglar Alarm 


Service will protect you. 
2 


Regardless of sprinklers, watchmen, “fire-proof” construction or insurance, 
the safety of your property and the welfare of your business requires 
A.D.T. Protection Services...Usually they effect substantial operating 
economies...may we tell you how? Descriptive literature on request. 


CONTROLLED COMPANIES OF 
AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 155 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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WHEN YOU CAN’T SHOW THE 
CUSTOMER A SAMPLE ¢ @ 


BW Prints are the 
next best thing! 




















If you sell from plans, make those plans do 
a better job of selling! Bruning Black and 
White Prints—being positives, not negatives 
—help overcome sales resistance because cus- 
tomers understand them better. In your 
plant, BW Prints save time and prevent mis- 
takes. They are easier to read, and notations 
and changes on the white background are 
never “lost.” 


Anybody now making blue prints can make 
BW Prints FASTER. These prints are pro- 
duced directly from the original, without the 
use of a negative. No washing . . . no dry- 
ing. The process is amazingly simple, com- 
pletely satisfactory. 


BW Prints are extensively used today for 
plans of all kinds ... maps... renderings 
. - . specifications . . . displays . . . charts and 
records. Your blue print dealer can furnish 
them if you do not wish to make them your- 
self. Get acquainted with BW—mail the 
coupon for our FREE book, “Black and 
White Magic.” 


% 


BW Prints—easier to make than blue 
prints—far easier to read and check. 


BRUNING 


Since 1899 














PART NO 2 





SENSITIZED PAPERS REPRODUCTION PROCESSES 
DRAFTING ROOM EQUIPMENT DRAWING MATERIAL 


CHARLES BRUNING Co., INC. 

445 Plymouth Court 

Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: I want to know more about BW. Please send 
me, without obligation, your FREE book, “Black and 
White Magic.” 


Name 





Company 





Address. 





State. ----505 
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that small businesses have been forg- 
ing toward recovery more rapidly 
than, in most cases, have large busi- 
nesses. In the steel industry, for in- 
stance, there were in 1933 some 133 
small companies which had combined 
net earnings of $5,000,000, while 57 
large companies showed a net loss 
of $64,500,000. 

In Ohio, a recent survey covering 
125 small concerns located in small 
towns showed that, except for three 
or four, all were running at 75, 80 or 
100 per cent of capacity. Some were 
operating two shifts, and some three. 
These businesses cover all sorts of 
fields from purses to fireworks. Few 
of them employ more than 100 men. 


Small business is optimistic 


THE New England Council this 
spring conducted a survey of small 
New England manufacturers, most of 
them employing 40 people or less. 
Out of 437 firms answering the ques- 
tion, “What is your opinion on the 
outlook for your business for the next 
two months?” 258, or 59 per cent, 
said that they expected improved 
conditions; 66, or 15.1 per cent, said 
that the outlook was uncertain; and 
113, or 25.9 per cent, said that the 
outlook was poor. 

Note this psychology. The ques- 
tionnaire was answered early this 
spring when political, economic and 
military uncertainties filled the hori- 
zon, and yet more than half of these 
people said flatly that they expected 
better times. It is doubtful whether 
this faith in the coming of better 
times was due to statistical analyses 
or a careful weighing of all business 
factors concerned. It is more probable 
that their optimism was a reflection of 
their own confidence in themselves, 
in their country, and in their capac- 
ity to carry on. 


They helped themselves 


THE extent to which these leaders 
of small businesses relied upon in- 
dividual initiative and ingenuity, 
rather than upon “economic” plan- 
ning of the type which has definitely 
aided in some respects some of the 
larger businesses, is indicated by 
their replies to the question, “Has 
your code helped you or hurt you?” 

Out of 375 firms, 163, or 43.5 per 
cent, said their codes had hurt them, 
and 105, or 28 per cent, felt that their 
codes had had no effect upon their 
operations. 

There are, of course, countless 
proofs that many small businesses 
have been aided by their codes. 

But, on the other hand, there is 
strong evidence that codes have 
worked certain hardships upon many 
of the smaller concerns. Most small 


plants operate on a single shift basis. 
It is nearly always impossible to effect 
adjustments between shifts to meet 
code requirements. With decreased 
working hours, under the codes, small 
plants have often had to add full 
time employees to handle only a few 
hours’ work. 

It has been extremely difficult and 
often impossible for small businesses 
to increase selling prices sufficiently 
to offset this increase in production 
costs. 

Although a price increase seems 
justified, competitive conditions and 
adverse public sentiment have proved 
too strong. 

The important conclusion is that 
small businesses have survived and 
forged ahead mostly on their own 
feet, gaining little aid in many cases 
from codes, participating to a limited 
extent in the benefits of government 
loans or financing, obtaining some 
benefit no doubt indirectly from relief 
and other governmental expenditures 
through retail channels, but each one 
in the last analysis “paddling his own 
canoe.” 

How this is being accomplished is 
indicated by the New England Coun- 
cil’s survey. Among the methods em- 
ployed by these concerns to increase 
business were: using more advertis- 
ing; increasing sales efforts and add- 
ing to sales force; concentrating on 
personal contact with customers; im- 
proving quality of product; develop- 
ing new products; speeding delivery 
service, and the like. 


Small units can change quickly 


THERE are a number of factors 
which, in some respects, make it 
easier for small businesses to survive 
and expand in the face of adverse 
circumstances. Small businesses may 
more easily reduce overhead during 
distress times. They are, as a rule, 
not troubled with large inventories, 
with interest charges on funded debt, 
or with the responsibility of paying 
dividends upon widely distributed 
stock. 

Small businesses are not burdened 
with complexities of organization. 
Management personnel is small and 
decisions may be made and carried 
through with less red tape. The small 
business is in a position to accept and 
profit by orders too small to be of 
benefit to large businesses. It is re- 
ported, for instance, that during the 
depression one large manufacturer 
actually turned down a half million 
dollar order because it was too small 
to justify reopening the mills. 

The chief advantage of small busi- 
nesses, however, lies in their adapta- 
bility and mobility. 

They may turn rapidly and easily 
from one product to another or from 
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one policy to another. This allows full 
play for the immediate exercise of | 
ingenuity. | 

Another interesting angle is that 
the proprietor of a small business 
has a personal relationship to his 
community which the head of a large 
business may not have. A survey 
made not long ago in a representative 
mid-western town illustrated the dif- 
ference in point of view which resuits 
from this situation. In this city were 
several plants whose ownership and 
executive offices were elsewhere. When 
the depression came, these plants 
were shut down. 


Meeting the local problem 


THE small businesses in this city 
were, of course, also drastically af- 
fected. But these local employers 
faced a desperate situation at their 
own front doors. A large share of the 
workers in the town were out of em- 
ployment. Relief programs were nec- 
essary. Local public opinion was to 
be considered. As a result, the pro- 
prietors of small businesses, instead 
of following the dictates of pure econ- 
omy in their lay-off programs, adopt- 
ed a cooperative effort to keep on 
their pay rolls all the men whom they 
possibly could. To do so, they had to 
use every possible device to sustain 
business and get additional business. 
They survived, and many of them 
showed progress in the face of the 
depression. 

The personal element is likewise 
important in developing and main- 
taining desirable relationship be- 
tween men and management. In a 
small business the owner deals di- 
rectly with the men. He knows them 
personally. He may talk with all of 
his employees in the same room. This 
affords a degree of mutual under- 
standing and cooperation which is 
often difficult to obtain in larger 
businesses. 


Advantages to large and small 


ALL this must not be interpreted as 
criticism of large businesses. It is 
only a recitation of simple facts 
which follow logically from the na- 
ture and situation of the small busi- 
nhesS aS compared to the large one. 
Large businesses likewise have clear- 
ly recognized advantages—decreased 
production costs, financial reserves, 
benefits of specialized training, expe- 
rience and the like. 

The point here emphasized is that 
small businesses also have their van- 
tage points—and that the small busi- 
ness and the part which it is playing 
in the current recovery should be rec- 
ognized. 





In this connection, the experience 


You'll find them 
under ES in 


Over a course of years Business has found 
it profitable to turn to Edison for organ- 
ized research, for practical inventiveness, 
for perfection of product. Grateful for the 
reputation bequeathed by their Founder, 
The Thomas A. Edison Industries have en- 
deavored to continue deserving his faith 
and the faith of Industry. 


Perfection has always been striven for! 
And the NEW Pro-technic Ediphone is an 
example of this sustained effort. It is radi- 
cally different and improved—in appear- 
ance and in performance. It increases 
brain-power...making the brains of your 
organization worth more! 


With the Pro-technic Ediphone your 
people think once ... write once... at 
once! Because it is an approach to dic- 
tating machine perfection, Business has 
adopted the Voice Writing Service it 
provides. 


@ Telephone The Ediphone, Your City, and 
(without obligation) an Edison man will 
show you a Pro-technic Ediphone, and tell 
you how Voice Writing can increase the 
value of the brain-power in your organi- 
zation. 


Inco 
ORANGE, 


Ediphone 


THE COMPLETELY ENCLOSED DICTATING MACHINE 


(\ 


Bien: 


N.J. U.S.A 
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of our own company is significant. 
This company manufactures machine 
tools. During the first six months of 
this year our sales showed an in- 
crease of 110 per cent over the same 
period in 1933. 

Of course, a plant must have a 
fair volume of production to warrant 
the use of machine tools. 

Consequently, the businesses to 
whom we sell are, on the whole, some- 
what larger than those described in 
this article. 

The interesting point, however, is 
the large proportion of our increased 
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sales this year which were made to 
what would definitely be classified as 
smaller factories. Large industries 
made substantial purchases; but the 
increase over last year was, to a 
large extent, accounted for by a mis- 
cellaneous demand from a broad field 
of medium sized or comparatively 
small concerns. Included among cus- 
tomers were manufacturers of such 
items as lawn sprinklers, fountains, 
tungsten carbide dies, portable air 
tools, hydraulic jacks, heating sup- 
plies, meters, welding equipment, and 
the like. The progress and the revival 


of the smaller business are, there- 
fore, definitely attested by our own 
experience. 

Those who are worried over the 
prospect of absolute control of busi- 
ness by the Government, on the one 
hand, or the integration of all busi- 
ness into vast corporate consolida- 
tions, upon the other, may set their 
fears at rest. In spite of all talk to 
the contrary, America is still the 
stronghold of the small business di- 
rected by the resourcefulness, deter- 
mination and ingenuity of the indi- 
vidual proprietor. 








The “Yardstick” Reaches to Memphis 


Walter Armstrong, 
utilities counsel, 
opposes municipal 
ownership in 
Memphis 


ie PROVIDE a “workable basis of operations” and a “fair 
measure of public ownership,” Tennessee Valley Authority early 
announced that areas served with TVA power should include 
“several cities of substantial size (such as Chattanooga and 
Knoxville) and at least one of more than a quarter-million ... 
such as Birmingham, Memphis, Atlanta or Louisville.” 

Voters of two of these cities have already balloted on bond 
issues for municipally owned systems to distribute this TVA 
power. Birmingham voters rejected the proposal in October, 
1933. Knoxville voters last November accepted a similar pro- 
posal—the prospects of cheap TVA power being sweetened by 
the Public Works Administration’s offer to lend the city 
$2,600,000, of which $600,000 would be an outright gift. 

Voters of a third city, Memphis, will vote November 6 for 
or against a bond issue of up to $9,000,000 to finance a munic- 
ipal system. Bulwarked by reports that such a system would 
pay for itself and roll up a $5,200,000 surplus in 20 years and 
that it would permit a 45 per cent rate cut, municipal owner- 
ship is conceded an overwhelming victory, even by opponents. 

Thus employees, management and investors of the Mem- 
phis Power and Light Company face a situation somewhat 
similar to that which confronted the Tennessee Public Service 
Company in Knoxville. There TVA intervened when, after the 
referendum, negotiations between the city and company for 
the latter’s properties broke down. After long negotiations, in- 
terspersed with ultimatums from TVA, the company finally 
accepted TVA’s offer of $6,088,000. While TVA Director Lilien- 
thal termed this price “eminently fair to the bondholders” 
certain preferred stockholders, the worth of their investments 
shrinking drastically as a result of the deal, saw nothing fair 
about it. At this writing they’re seeking to have the Tennessee 
utilities commission withhold approval of the sale. 

Meanwhile Knoxville city council has approved purchase of 
the Knoxville system from TVA (if it gets them). Should the 
TVA-TPSC deal finally be blocked, prospect is that Knoxville 


Mayor Watkins Overton favors public owner- 
ship and predictions are that he will win 


will use the PWA grant to build its own system. The result: 
hand-to-hand competition between a private and a public 
company, with TVA rates and the city’s ability to cover any 
losses by taxation giving heavy odds to the latter. 

With TVA forced to find outlets for its growing supply of 
electricity, observers see similar extensions of TVA power, and 
eventual eclipse of private utilities throughout the Valley. 
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Put an End 


Inventory 
Write-Ofis 


with INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTING SCALES 





GENERAL OFFICES, 270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


to 


Business can make more money quickly, by 
securing the upper hand over waste—particu- 
larly the sort of waste reflected in the losses 
which appear only at the close of the year as 
“inventory differences.” 

Material represents an average of fifty-two 
cents out of every dollar that goes into a 
manufactured product. In safeguarding this 
item alone, International Accounting Scales 
effectually reduce losses to a point where 
they will no longer be a menace to profitable 
business conduct. 

This is the time to invest in these profit-pro- 
ducing machines. Their installation now will 
supply a double purpose in stopping the losses 







that have been accumulating during past months 
and also in supplying the medium for starting 
the new fiscal year with a correct inventory. 

It is to the advantage of every executive to 
investigate this opportunity for increasing his 
company’s earnings...through the results which 
are immediately produced by International Ac- 
counting Scales. 

These are the only automatic counting scales 
which eliminate mental or manual ratio com- 
putations. Whether the commodities are calcu- 
lated by pieces, yards, gallons or other units 
of measure, they are counted with equal facility. 
It is simply a matter of placing the load on the 
platform and reading the answer on the chart. 


Speed up your inventory-taking this year and put an end to inventory write-offs 
with International Accounting Scales, Send today for descriptive literature W139. 





INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS. MACHINES CORPORATION 


BRANCH OFFICES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 





The Map of the Nation’s Business 


By FRANK GREENE 





Business Conditions === = bem = A y 
as of October 1 


SEPTEMBER saw the greatest single labor trouble in Slowness in the steel trade is reflected in some ad- 
years, the textile walkout, begin and end. The Montana ditional shading in the Eastern map but the South 
copper dispute, lasting more months than the cotton ceil Geatiens dst endo: teideaees end ofi- 
mill strike did weeks, was also settled. The last embers s . 8 . 

of the greatest drouth in history were wetted down, mak- tional rains have spurred western sentiment and 
ing for the notably cheerful tenor of September reports buying 


from western areas where wheat planting is active. 

Perhaps more business was done than in August or 
in September a year ago. Wholesale and retail trade ex- 
ceeded a year ago in value if not always in volume. Some 
heavy industries revived partially, steel operations 
quickening a trifle. Bank clearings and debits increased 
moderately. 

Price index movements showed the play of various 
influences but wheat, cotton and live stock seemed to in- 
dicate speculative satiety. Even corn showed hesitation. 
Despite the easing of many food prices the Dun & Brad- 


street indexes were still close to the peaks of recent : 
years. The map of 


last month 
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BASED ON INFORMATION SUPPLIED BY DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 
In September, as in August, steel production, carloadings and electric power accounted for the 
slight decline (1.4 per cent) in the Barometer of Business. The price factor continued upward 
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While mixing a poison i 1777 an Apothecary 


discovered Color 4r Advertisers 


Because the Swedish apothecary, Karl Wilhelm 
Scheele, was too poor to marry, printing is richer today 
by such illustration as distinguishes this page. 

For in his effort to overcome the poverty which 
separated him from the woman he loved, Scheele 
dedicated his days to working and his nights to mus- 
ing on inventions which he hoped would earn for him 
a small independence. And it was while he was de- 
veloping one of these, a poison derived from sulphur, 
that Scheele observed the action of light on silver 
chloride and educed the fundamental theory for the 
reproduction of color. 

Scheele never profited from this or any other of 
his discoveries. Hardships and unremitting labor 
brought about his death only two days after he married 
the woman for whom he had worked so long. But the 
generations which came after him have profited! On 
the theories evolved by him they have based color print- 
ing and the processes related to it which have done so 
much towards making fine printing possible at low cost. 


Now, 157 years later, the perfection of Kleerfect 
—The Perfect Printing Paper—marks the most 
recent contribution to fine color reproduction and to 
the reduction of printing costs. For in Kleerfect a 
special processing eliminates, for all practical pur- 
poses, two-sidedness of surface and color and makes 
possible printing of equal quality on both sides. Kleer- 
fect has strength and high opacity. It possesses a neu- 
tral, non-glaring color that is easy on the eyes... 
that gives proper contrast with the greatest number of 
printing inks and types of illustrations ... and that per- 
mits the true maximum reproductive power of one to 
four colors. 

Before you produce your next catalogue, magazine, 
or mailing, see samples of the work this perfect paper 
makes possible. A request addressed to Kimberly- 
Clark’s advertising office in Chicago, will bring them 
to you and the name of the merchant nearest you 
—selected for his responsibility—who can quote 
prices to you on this new paper. 
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THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 


MANUFACTURED UNG 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHED 1872 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 






CHICAGO, 8 South Michigan Avenue « NEW YORK, 122 East 42nd Street 


LOS ANGELES, 510 West Sixth Street 
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@ This is not a piston advertisement. It is an 
interpretation of the importance to you of the 
almost unanimous use of some type of Aluminum 
Piston in modern motor cars. 

A piston is a simple thing, ostensibly. It has a 
head, a skirt, grooves to hold rings, bosses to 
hold a wrist pin, and reliefs for oil. 

What, then, makes fine refinement in design, 
and the choice of metal, so all-important? 

Much of the answer lies in a few simple con- 
siderations. At high speeds the piston moves back 
and forth in the cylinder 3000 times per minute 
under the terrific bombardment of the explosions 
in the combustion chamber. Heat like an inferno! 
Burned and unburned gases! It must transmit 
all the power to the crankshaft, and you expect 
it to operate without slap or vibration. You want 
quick pick-up, freedom from burned out bearings 
and minimum oil and gas consumption. And you 
expect your pistons to last indefinitely. You 
really do! 

If that is what is expected of a piston, and if 
most automobile manufacturers specify Aluminum 
for their pistons, the conclusions are inescapable. 








ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1825 GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH Ww 





All but four leading automobiles have 
Aluminum Pistons. Today’s greatest 
advance in piston design is represented 
by the LYNITE, T-SLOT, CAM 
GROUND, LO-EX PISTON, cast only 
by Aluminum Company of America. 


As in the piston, everything that moves saves 
power, handles easier, vibrates less when made 
lighter with Alcoa Aluminum. 

As in the piston, all the strength to bear 
stresses, and the ruggedness to stand up under 
physical punishment are provided by Alcoa 
Aluminum. 

As in the piston, your particular problems of 
design and manufacture are successfully met 
with one of the many versatile alloys of Alcoa 
Aluminum. 

As in the piston, where closest machining tol- 
erances apply, you can attain desired precision of 
results under the same volume production set-ups 
that you have been used to on other metals. 

As in the piston, Alcoa Aluminum will bring 
to your product a combination of characteristics 
that will be unmatched by any other commer- 
cial metal. 

To the piston art we have had the privilege of 
contributing much of today’s accepted standards 
in design, as well as in alloys, and in manufactur- 
ing procedure. We would welcome the oppor- 
tunity to be equally helpful to your business. 
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CRAWFORD BURTON, 
gentleman rider, twice win- 
ner of the Maryland Hunt 
Cup, dean of the strenuous 
sport of steeplechase riding 
...a Camel smoker. Everyone 
is subject to strain. Hence 
the importance to people in 
every walk of life of what 
Mr. Burton says below about 
Camels. 









MRS. CHARLES DALY, housewife, 
says:“Camels pick up my energy 
...and have a mild, delicate 
flavor that a woman likes.” 
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REX BEACH, famous sportsman, 
says: ““When I’ve gotten a big 
game fish landed I light a 
Camel, and feel as good as new.” 








GET A 


IFT 


WITH A 


CAMEL! = 


Copyright, 1934, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
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HAVE YOU TRIED THIS ENJOYABLE 
WAY OF HEIGHTENING ENERGY? 


As this magazine goes to press, 
reports pour in from all parts 
of the country...showing that 
thousands of smokers are turn- 
ing to Camels...and that they 
do “get a lift with a Camel.” 

Here’s a typical experience. 
Mr. Crawford Burton, the fa- 
mous American steeplechase 
rider, is speaking: 

“Whether I’m tired from 
riding a hard race or from the 
pressure and tension of a 
crowded business day, I feel 
refreshed and restored just as 
soon as I get a chance tosmoke 
a Camel. So I’m a pretty in- 


Camel's costlier Tobaccos 
never get on your Nerves ° 


cessant smoker, not only be- 
cause Camels give me a ‘lift’ 
in energy, but because they 
taste so good! And never yet 
have Camels upset my nerves.” 

You have heard the expe- 
rience of others. Science tells 
us that Camel’s “energizing 
effect” has been fully con- 
firmed. 

So try Camels yourself. You 
can smoke as many as you like. 
For Camels are made from 
finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS. They never 
taste flat...never get on your 
nerves. 


ALL TOBACCO 
MEN KNOW: 


“Camels are made 
from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBAC- 
COS — Turkish and 
Domestic — than any 
other popular brand.” 
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New Ideas in 


Selling 


Being some notes and comments 


on contemporary developments 


in the field of selling 


“Profit holiday.” The “one-year profit 
holiday” upon which Hearn’s, one of 
New York City’s oldest (107 years) de- 
partment stores embarked in September, 
has stirred more than a little interest 
both among the trade and public. Ac- 
cording to Maurice Levin, president and 
sole owner, the store will forego all divi- 
dends during the year and profits will be 
turned back to customers in lower prices. 
Objectives, as he outlines them: “First, 
we are sincerely anxious to help people 
with limited incomes make ends meet. 
We believe also that our plan will speed 
recovery. More goods will pass over the 
counter, more mills will be kept busy and 
more jobs will be the result.” 

In executing the plan, operating ex- 
penses were closely estimated and every 
possible expense eliminated in order to 
pass merchandise along at a minimum 
price. Each head of the store’s 66 de- 
partments submitted a budget of antici- 
pated expenditure and anticipated vol- 
ume for the year. New prices on various 
items were determined from these bud- 
gets. If experience shows the estimates 
erred, the prices will be readjusted to 
conform to the “no-profit” plan and NRA 
requirements. Levin proposes, during the 
year, to draw no salary himself nor to 
submit an expense account. 

Hearn’s can adopt such a plan for sev- 
eral reasons. Mr. Levin owns all the stock 
(having bought out the Hearn and Cowl 
families in 1932), hence can do as he 
pleases in matters of policy. The store 
has no debts; it buys and sells for cash. 
It pays a low rent, owns its own ware- 
house and power plant, controls many of 
its manufacturing resources. 

Naturally, the Hearn plan has stirred 
unfavorable reactions among other mer- 
chants. It has been termed merely a 
clever advertising plan, economically un- 
sound, unfair competition. They argue 
that all business needs a reasonable prof- 
it; that complete paralysis would result 
if the whole country were placed on such 
a plan, They point out that goods pur- 
chased at today’s levels must show a 
profit if prices advance, wonder if Hearn 
prices will change daily to insure no 
profit on a single item. 

These and other criticisms have been 
made. Hearn’s has answered some of 
them. Meanwhile operation under the 
plan goes on. Hearn’s is confident it will 
succeed; critics are confident it will flop. 


Home movies. Use of motion pictures as 
a housing rental and selling aid has been 
given a new twist by a New York City 
firm which acts for owners and brokers 
on a straight commission basis. Prop- 
erties are filmed by the organization and 
& projection room is provided where own- 
ers or agents may bring prospects to view 
their offerings. No charge is made un- 
less and until the property is sold. The 
organization accepts only readily salable 
property for filming, appeals to brokers 
since it offers them protection on sales 
and saves both them and prospects use- 
less trips to property sites. 


Laundry. Housewives are enabled to 
have the family laundry done and know 
to a penny what the charge will be under 
a new merchandising plan. The laundry 
for a small deposit provides the customer 
with a cloth bag which, by means of a 
fastener, can be tied off at one of three 
levels to accommodate a small, medium 
or large family bundle. A fixed charge is 
made for the third, two-thirds or full bag 
of clothes, regardless of weight. 


More light. Light bulb sales are boosted 
by one manufacturer through a “lighting 
tape measure,” which permits the house- 
wife to determine the proper size of elec- 
tric bulb to use in bridge and table lamps. 
It consists of a four-foot paper tape, 
marked off in inches, Measuring the dis- 
tance from bulb to the reading or sight 
working surface, the user finds noted 
alongside the inch designations on the 
tape the correct size of bulb for the par- 
ticular style of lamp employed. 





financing was available only on those 
appliances which manufacturers had 
developed to meet EHFA specifications 
as to quality and low price and which 
bore the red, white and blue insignia 
denoting TVA approval. A retailer wish- 
ing to handle these appliances had 
to have the approval of both the manu- 
facturer and EHF4A, and his license could 
subsequently be withdrawn by either. 
The manufacturer set the maximum 
amount of EHFA financing on his goods 
to be extended the dealer, and accepted 
contingent liability, é.e., should a pur- 
chaser of an appliance default, the deal- 
er was liable to EHFA for the unpaid 
balance, and if the dealer, in turn, de- 
faulted, the manufacturer was liable. 
This set-up has been considerably 
changed by the recent announcement. 
Where a manufacturer has an approved, 
low-cost TVA appliance, EHFA now ex- 
tends government financing to his com- 
plete line, including high-priced items. 
Thus if a manufacturer has produced a 
TVA-approved electric range, a consum- 
er can purchase any range the company 
manufactures on the government instal- 
ment plan. Manufacturers have also 
been relieved of liability on the time- 
payment contracts, and retailers wish- 
ing to handle TVA-approved appliances 
now apply only to EHFA for licenses. 
Retailers disaffected by the narrow 
profit margins allowed them on the TVA- 
approved appliances thus under the new 
policy can use one of the most potent 
sales arguments for those appliances— 
low-cost, long-term financing—to pro- 
mote the sale of the higher-priced, con- 
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Six sample lawns in front of this Los Angeles seed store show patrons 
what can be expected of various kinds of grass seed. They can thus 
select the kind of lawn they desire, then order their seed accordingly 


Radio. A new syndicated newspaper ad- 
vertising feature offers national adver- 
tisers space in which to place before ra- 
dio listeners detailed information re- 
garding their night’s programs, also 
their own names as sponsors and their 
featured product. The feature is pro- 
jected to appear daily on the radio pages 
of leading newspapers in 30 principal 
cities. Only chain programs will be ac- 
cepted for listing. 


In the Valley. A notable extension of 
the Government’s easy-term purchase 
plan for electric home appliances, avail- 
able in territories served by Tennessee 
Valley Authority power, has been an- 
nounced by the Electric Home and 
Farm Authority. Originally, government 
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ventionally margined regular lines. Man- 
ufacturers who last Spring turned out 
cut-price, TVA-approved models under 
the implied threat in EHFA’s charter 
that if they couldn’t or wouldn’t EHFA 
would manufacture them itself, vision 
the bread they cast upon the waters 
then coming back to them in govern- 
ment-financed sales of their regular 
lines. Their protests against contingent 
liability have also borne fruit—not, it is 
to be hoped, to the financial detriment 
of EHFA and hence the taxpayers. 

Private financing companies doubtless 
will view the new policy with far less 
favor, however, for it means growing 
government competition for them in 
their field. 


—Pavu.L H. HaywarpD 
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From the standpoint of evaporation, 
there are only two kinds of anti-freeze 
—the kind that boils away (“‘treated” 
or not “‘treated”) and the kind that 
does not boil away. There is no mid- 
dle ground. 


Make the “Nose-Test” 
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Lines from an Editor’s Notebook 


“N' OSE sh oy ial | Making black look white 


Pourmctans in this campaign are 
classified as “practical and academic.”’ 
Recent events in Washington invite 
belief that, of the two, the collegiate 
type is the more deadly. No less an 
authority than Woodrow Wilson pro- 
vides a supporting opinion. 

It is quoted in the biography of Mr. 


| Wilson, written by David Lawrence 





An easy way to make sure that you | 
get an all-Winter one-shot product is | 
by the lack of odor. Eveready Prestone | 


is absolutely odorless and does not boil 
away—even when the engine is run- 
ning at high speed. 
Guaranteed All-Winter 
Protection 


Eveready Prestone is a one-shot, guar- 


anteed anti-freeze, that will not boil 
off. And Eveready Prestone is also your 
best defense against rusting and cor- 
rosion in your car’s cooling system. It 
protects against rust from 5 to 20 
times longer than other anti-freezes. 


Don’t confuse Eveready Prestone | 


with any anti-freeze containing alco- 
hol or glycerine. 


Play Safe—Save Money 


It costs very little to have the guaran- 
teed protection against freeze-up and 
rust provided by Eveready Prestone. 
On the back cover is a chart, showing 
exactly how much is needed to protect 
your car. Also on that page note the 
Eveready Prestone guarantee. 


TURN TO BACK COVER 





| in 1924. Resigning from the presi- 


dency of Princeton, he has ended the 
academic part of his career. He has 
entered national politics and was 
now President of the United States. 
Reflecting upon his new troubles 
with politicians of the ordinary party 
type, he looked back upon the trou- 
bles he had formerly had with an- 
other type, the college politician, and 
said: 

Compared with some of the college pol- 
iticians, the party politicians are ama- 


teurs. The party politician always fol- 
lows the same rules; you always know 
what he is going to do. ... A college 
politician should not be mentioned in the 
same breath. The college politician is 
very shrewd ... he has the gift of words 
and can make black look like white. 


Radicals, then and now 


HOW to tell a radical when you see 
one is largely a matter of optics. 
Some people see red with no stimulus 
of occasion. Others are quite color 
blind and see true blue in every shade 
of political bias. John Haynes Holmes, 
famed liberal of the pulpit, finds radi- 
calism tinctured with bigotry, a 
serious complication in the identi- 
fication of any philosophy. He says: 

The old radical was liberal in spirit, 
generous, skeptical, patient, free. But 
the new radical is essentially orthodox 
in spirit, dogmatic, dictatorial, violent 
and utterly intolerant. 


Doctor Holmes talks of “the black 
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COURTESY CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


“The right .... to Petition the Government” 
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violence of dictatorial zeal which 
threatens to destroy, and thus to ruin 
every hope we have.” A vision which 
can report bigotry in the black as 
well as in the red provides its own 
paradox for the delight of pundits. It 
all amounts to saying: scratch a 
bigot and you’ll find a radical under- 
neath. The trouble with that warn- 
ing, as the good doctor no doubt well 
knows, is that the dyed-in-the-red 
bigot is no respecter of parsons. 


Uncle Sam, tipster 


TIME was when racketeering was an 
adventurous speculation. The gang- 
ster organized his mob, and then 
looked around for victims, exacting 
tribute where the pickings were lush 
and easy. This method produced sus- 
taining results, but it was more or 
less experimental. It leaned much on 
hearsay and underground intelli- 
gence. Now doubt is to be ended. 





Everything is to be open and above- | 
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board. The Government has provided | ae 


kidnappers, extortionists, blackmail- | 
ers, and such with authentic in- | 


formation as to markets, even to a| © 


direct mailing list of prospects. 

It has given the widest publicity to 
salaries of corporation executives | 
and the pay of bankers. It puts the | 
racketeers deeper in its debt by 
opening all income tax payments to 
public inspection. No longer need 
second-story workers wonder wheth- 
er a house holds satisfactory loot. 
The kidnapper can make his snatch 
with the assurance of the Federal 
Government that the family can meet 
his ransom figure. Let a racketeer fail 
in the face of these aids, and his 
minions might well seek recourse | 
from the Government on the ground 
of issuing fraudulent tipster sheets. 

As every business man knows, 
nothing adds so much to the over- 
head as the time wasted on prospects | 
who have no money. Whatever the | 
per cent of error in the official lists, | 
the underworld must credit the Gov- | 
ernment with giving it a new stand- | 
ard of professional conduct. Igno- | 
rance of the new law should excuse | 
no man. | 





Is the motor car a 
man’s castle? 


IF YOU should offer a man who 
owned no home or automobile the 
choice of buying three $2,000 auto- 
mobiles during the next ten years, or 
a $3,000 home, to be paid for during 


the ten years, what would the aver- | 


age man accept? 

This thought comes from an article 
in the Industrial Bulletin of Arthur 
D. Little, Inc., reviewing a book by 


Albert Farwell Bemis, “The Eco- | 
nomics of Shelter.” Between the lines | 


To pRobucE an electrically actu- 
ated Comptometer with all the 
speed, accuracy, and especially 
the automatic safeguards against 
operating errors that for so many 
years have distinguished the 
standard Comptometer, was a 
high point to attain. 

The new electric Model K 
Comptometer, here introduced, 
represents the successful achieve- 
ment of that result. 

Along with other characteristic 
Comptometer features, this ma- 
chine is equipped with the Con- 
trolled-Key for the prevention of 
errors from faulty key strokes, 
even in high-speed operation. 

Naturally, the shortness of key 
stroke in electric machines of this 
type makes them all the more 
susceptible to such faulty opera- 
tion. Without the Controlled-Key, 
neither the standard key-driven 







ELECTRIC 
OMPTOMETE 


WITH THE AUTOMATIC 


)NTROLLED-KEY SAFEGU 





nor the electrically powered, key- 
responsive type is capable of 
maximum accuracy. 


The new Model K is abundantly 
qualified to uphold the splendid 
record of the standard Model J 
Comptometer for high speed, ac- 
curacy and economy on all figure 
work. Both machines are built to 
merit the wide recognition and 
approval that has placed ‘‘Compr- 
OMETER”’ high among the Who’s 
Who of adding-calculating 
machines. 

Both are good machines. Each 
is unsurpassed in its respective 
type. It’s simply a question of 
preference. A matter of choice. 

A Comptometer representative 
will esteem it a privilege to dem- 
onstrate either one or both of these 
machines in your office. Telephone 
the Comptometer office in your 
locality, or write to us direct. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO. 


1712 N. PAULINA ST., CHICAGO 
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THE RAILS MAY END 






@ The end of the rails no longer 
represents the end of Erie service 
on L.C. L. freight. For Erie trucks now take up the job where Erie 
trains leave off. The collection and delivery by truck combined 
with the speed and reliability of rail haul gives you faster and 
better shipping all the way from your loading platform to your 
customer’s receiving room. You only have to make one call and a 
single agency now takes over the complete responsibility of your 
L. C. L. freight. @ Erie’s door-to-door collection and delivery 
service is just one of many reasons why more and more shippers 
and receivers are specifying Erie. Erie’s complete facilities cut 
the costs and speed the handling and hauling of all types of 


freight. Your Erie representative can give you specific information. 


\ 
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E HEAVY DUTY 


¢ | 


RAILROAD 





| I caught for the first time the com- 
| petition of the finely upholstered au- 
tomobile with that of the modern 
house. The author also points out the 
decrease in the price of automobiles 
in comparison with the increase in 
| the price of housing. 


Look beyond the label 


| THE effect of unemployment insur- 
Fy ul 2 t O ie F Hy | ance on the labor market is a riddle 
| in itself. Weighing the possibilities 


in Canada, the Bank of Nova Scotia 


now drained off into three main chan- 
nels—the United States, Canadian 
farms and the home lands of alien 
workers. The resulting compensatory 
scarcity consequential to this drain- 
age, the Bank believes, would be lost 
| if a livelihood were assured those 
without jobs. 
“While it is unthinkable that will- 
ing workers should be left to starve,” 
| the fact remains that the establish- 
ment of guaranteed income would so 
crystallize the labor resources that 
the compensatory fluctuation would 
not take place. It is now something 
of a world fashion to evangelize the 
idea of unemployment insurance as a 
complete social benefit. That it is not 
an unmixed blessing when interpret- 
ed in terms of national economy, the 
Bank suggests with reason. 


sees a freezing of the normal fluidity 
J of labor. Surpluses of workers are 





Our capitalism begins 
at home 


A FIGURE credited to Joseph P. 
Kennedy, chairman of the Federal 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, puts the number of direct hold- 
ers of securities at 16,000,000. In- 
| cluding the indirect owners of shares 
in the portfolios of insurance com- 
panies and savings banks, bought 
| with the money of policyholders and 
| depositors, the title to our railroads, 
industrials, and utilities, by another 
| estimate, is jointly held by 50,000,000 
| citizens. 
| The logic of events might raise the 
question of why it is that no pension 
act has been proposed for the bene- 
fit of impoverished stockholders in 
American enterprise? A public con- 
tinually exposed to the vagaries of 
political strategy is not likely to won- 
der at the omission of the question. 
The common knowledge that the se- 
curity owners are not vocal and can 
make no promise of a mass vote is at 
once a commentary and a challenge. 


Shades of red 


WITH these un-vocal 50,000,000 se- 
curity owners in mind, why is it that 
Communistic activities get so much 
attention? How many Communists 
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_ in banking. Reports that such agen- 
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there are by label is probably some- 
thing more than a statistical guess. | 
How many there are by the enduring 
quality of their belief is pure guess. 
An intimation toward answer is pro- 
vided by Theodore Dreiser, famed 
American author, who says he is “a | 
convinced Communist.” On the occa- 
sion of his sixty-third birthday he 
told a reporter that no wrongs could 
be righted without a complete trans- 
fer of power and ownership from the | 
capitalists to the workingmen. More- | 
over, he denounced those who feared 
an upheaval because it would bring | 
in “a less comfortable society,” and | 
he told a satiric story of parlor rad- | 
icals and their conversion to con- | 
servatism by bad Russian hotels. | 
Communists, it might seem, should | 
be made of sterner stuff. The trouble 
is human nature is no respecter of | 
parties. Privation is a cold advocate 
when opposed by the eloquence of 
remembered ease. 


| 
Shall politics decide | 
your credit? 


THIS country is growing so used to 
letting George Government do things | 
that it is not disturbed by the con- 
stant encroachment of Government 


cies as the Home Owners Loan Cor- 
poration, the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, and others, may be unified 
into one great central bank leave 
even business men unmoved. 

Yet it is difficult to conceive any- 
thing more fraught with danger than 
the invasion of politics in the busi- 
ness of caring for and lending money. | 
The very men who voice no protest 
against this growing abuse of gov- 
ernment powers are the ones who 
talk most bitterly about politicians 
with whom they have to do business | 
in other lines. 

James P. Warburg points out en- 
tertainingly but sharply what would | 
happen. The banks, he said, are 
blamed because they have failed to | 
provide adequate credit; Govern- | 
ment, it is suggested, would be more 
generous. He goes on to say: 

I think we may safely admit, that the | 
government would be more generous— 
a great deal more so. It would be so 
much more “generous” that the annual 
cost of its “generosity” would add a tidy 
sum to the already staggering burden 
that we and future generations of tax- 
payers would have to shoulder. ...I 
think it is safe to say that it would be 
so much more “generous” that the ex- 
cessive speculation we have had in the 
past would pale into insignificance when 
compared to the booms and consequent 
depressions we should have in the future. 

Suggestion to the business man 
who reads this: The next time you 
find yourself listening to a man who 
denounces the banks either because | 
they did lend or they didn’t lend, ask | 
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“Pl never let you down” 


No matter how big Doris gets, no matter 





how old, she will always feel that sturdy arm 
of her father sustaining her, and his loving 
care on guard. 

Let her down? That is not John Roberts’ 
idea of a father’s responsibility. 

He recently secured an Equitable policy. He 
arranged that, in event of his death, the pro- 
ceeds would be paid to his daughter—not 
in a lump sum, but in monthly instalments 
throughout her lifetime. His little girl can 
always live comfortably and, moreover, will 
be assured of sufficient funds for an education. 


Life insurance 
made to your measure 


The Roberts case is one of many interesting | THE EQUITABLE | 
applications of the Equitable Case Method THE E QU ITABLE 


of life insurance planning. This method FAIR — JUST 

makes certain that you get exactly the right 

insurance to fit your own needs and wishes. LIFE AS SURA NCE 
Obviously, such an approach often makes 

the same amount accomplish more. SECURITY — PEACE OF MIND 








To the EQuiraBLE Life Assurance Society , SOCcl ETY 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. MUTUAL — COOPERATIVE 






Please mail a copy of your booklet describing the 


Equitable Case Method of Life Insurance eis \ ir re) F T H E U. . 


NAME NATION-WIDE SERVICE 









ADDRESS 





pee Thomas I. Parkinson, President 
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en route to 


CALIFORNIA 


Unbelievably im- FB 
mense. A thrilling, 
history-making pro- [agg 
] ject, 726 feet high! 
And so easily f 
reached—just a de- 
lightful, inexpensive 
22-mile automobile 
side trip from Las § 
Vegas, Nev.—avail- 
ted able only via Union 
u Pacific, route of the 
Los Angeles Limited. 
For information and free folder, 
write— 
W. S. Basinger 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
“6 Room 87, Union Pacific R. R. 
Omaha, Nebr. 

















In the Luxor Gift Box 


Kimpak 
CREPE WADDING PROTECTS 


a delicate finish! 


NOTHER KIMPAK user is LUXOR LIMITED, 
Chicago. Above you see Luxor’s La Pompador 
Gift Box with KIMPAK protecting the delicate 
finish of the Face Powder box from the hard cover 
of the gift box itself. 

KIMPAK is a soft, resilient crepe wadding that 
comes in rolls, sheets, and pads of various thick- 
nesses. It is free of dirt and foreign substances. It 
will protect fine finishes, and minimize breakage 
during shipment. Easily applied, KIMPAK saves 
time, labor and money in packing. Customers re- 
ceive your product in excellent condition, and 
avoid the handling of messy material. 

Let KIMPAK help you get and hold your cus- 
tomers, save you time and money in pack- 
ing and reduce shipping damage. For free 
sample and costs write nearest sales office, 
mentioning your product. ae 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
8 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


122 East 42nd Street 510 West Sixth Street 
New York City Los Angeles 
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him if he’d rather have banking run 
from the City Hall, the State Capitol, 


_ and the government offices at Wash- 





| 





ington? 


One man’s benefit 
another’s burden 


EVERY business man spends his 
working hours in economic planning, 
in trying to see just a little bit farther 
ahead than his rivals. Shall he add 
to his store of raw materials; shall 
he try to increase consumption of his 
goods by a price decrease; will wage 
increases be paid for by greater effi- 
ciency; will they come out of his 
pocket or must he add to his prices? 
Can any Government or group do the 
job for him and his thousands of 
competitors? 

Take an example. The Government 
starts to help the drought sufferers 
by buying cattle. Naturally they get 
the most worthless animals which, 
incidentally, is going to be a long 
range help to a lot of Northwest 
farmers. Then your amiable uncle in 
Washington finds himself with some 


| millions of pretty poor hides. 


“All right,” said the tanners, “if 
you let us prepare the hides and don’t 
build government tanneries.” 

But when the shoemakers and shoe 
sellers heard that the Government 
contemplated making millions of 
pairs of shoes to give away, their 
cries could be heard from St. Louis 
and Brockton all the way to Wash- 
ington. 

Think of the maker who, having 
tried to decide whether to stock up 
on hides, finds unexpected millions on 
the market at unforseeable prices; of 
the retailer threatened by a dole in 
the form of shoes which he must pay 
for in the form of taxes. 


A nation of good risks 
IF THIS be Pollyannaism, make the 


| best of it. Most of us—the average 


man, woman and child, multiplied by 
120,000,000—have a great deal of 


| money either in the bank or coming 
| to our folks if we die. There are 93 


billions of life insurance policies 
out—about three-fourths of a policy 
to every man, woman and child or 
nearly four to a family. And if we all 
died at once—which we shan’t—and 
the insurance companies paid off the 
whole 93 billions they would then 
owe—which they couldn’t because 
folks don’t all die at once—there 
would be $600 each or say $2,500 a 
family. 

And then there’s about 25 billions 
in savings bank deposits in this coun- 
try and if we all don’t try to take it 
out at once—and we shan’t—there’s 


| about $200 per man, woman and 
| child, or say $800 a family. And then 


there are some 14 million families 
that own (more or less mortgaged) 
homes. And there are other more or 
less satisfactory assets including 
700,000 of us who own a share or 
more of A. T. & T. stock. And that’s 
only one stock. 

Ill grant that I’m broke; if you in- 
sist that you’re broke, I won’t argue, 
but I decline to admit that “‘we”’ are 
broke. 


An obscured economic factor 


PREMIER MUSSOLINI, it is report- 
ed, is planning to take all women 
workers out of Italian industry. Says 
his newspaper, JI Popolo d’Italia: 

The exodus of women from the field 
of labor doubtless would have many 
repercussions in many families, but a 
legion of men would lift humiliated heads 
and a hundred times more new families 
would enter the national life. 

More than one thoughtful man in 
this country has wondered if part of 
our economic troubles are not to be 
laid to the influx of women into in- 
dustry. The census figures show a 
surprising shift. In 1890, of 11,000,- 
000 married women in the United 
States, 515,000, or a little less than 
five per cent, were gainfully em- 
ployed. In 1930, we had 26,000,000 
married women and 3,000,000 of 
them, or between 11 and 12 per cent, 
were employed. 

Of all women, married and unmar- 
ried, 11,000,000 were employed in 
1930 as against 4,000,000 in 1900. 

The startling figure is not that of 
women workers but of married 
women workers. One-third of the 
married women of the District of Co- 
lumbia are employed. Have child- 
bearing and home-making ceased to 
be worth-while occupations? We used 
to inveigh against women and child 
labor. Then our women leaders plead- 
ed for woman “recognition.” What 
would happen if we replaced 3,000,- 
000 married women workers with 
3,000,000 unemployed men? Would 
our world come to an end or would 
it come nearer an economic balance? 


Submitted without comment 


To THE EDITOR: 

I am sitting here with a long-time 
friend and we have been talking about 
the political and economic set-up of the 
future, and that led to a discussion of the 
idea you expressed recently in one of 
your editorials, to the effect that “the 
nation has emerged gloriously from eve- 
ry test of destructive forces.” 

Now then, after 150 years of polyglot 
migration and the operation of a melting 
pot which took aliens not one decade re- 
moved from their old soil and made vot- 
ers of them, have we come to the real 
test of this American Democracy of 
ours determined by the acid test of votes? 
Roosevelt got a 7,000,000 majority last 
time. He can get a larger majority in 
Detroit today than he got then. Twenty- 
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Pamili five out of 26 voters, according to the 
amilies Review of Reviews’ editor, pay no income ar 
gaged) taxes. Only one pays income tax and the 


nore or other 25 are more or less interested in 
the dole or some kind of government 


cluding help. With that kind of a voting situa- 
hare or tion, what do you think about the chances 
1 that’s at this time of “emerging gloriously from 

every test of destructive forces”? And 
you in- what do you think of discussing for the 

benefit of the rest of us in an early issue 
t argue, of Nation’s Business, just this proposi- 


we’’ are tion? 


The charge of the tax brigade 








factor , 
THE thought that it may soon be 
report- necessary to keep our taxes, and let 
women Government have our incomes is giv- 
"y. Says en plausible point by a card displayed 
alia: in the window of the Smith Brothers 
the field Restaurant at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., a 
many few miles from the President’s estate. 
a - Ps The proprietors, William W. and Rob- 
Samalien ert Smith, are grandsons of the late 
William and Andrew Smith, cough 
‘ drop manufacturers, who established 
panne the restaurant. The card reads: 
part of Hi 
t to be 
into in- 
show a Taxes Paid By Smith Brothers 
11,000,- Federal income tax 
pees Federal excess profits tax * 
ss than Poughkeepsie city tax d 
ae Soe ee is ready to go—Are you? 
000,000 State tax—New York 
; Automobile license taxes 
000 of Federal oil tax . , . 
er cent, Telephone tax Business is better in New England. Little by little the approach 
Check tax ° e ° 
_— Federal capital stock tax to normalcy continues. Figures show it. As of October tenth, 
din ff New York state franchise tax retail sales for nine months of 1934 are up more than six per 
yyed 1 : Michigan City, Ind., tax i 
1900. : County tax at Michigan City cent over the same period of 1933. And this despite a sharp 
om ——_ tax on gross || sales drop in September due to the textile strike which affected 
ye State of Washington personal | five of the six New England states. 
of the property tax 
* = _ of Oregon personal property || New England . . . least hit by depression of any section in the 
ound te State tax—Indiana country ... is ready to go again. Are you? 
d Federal gasoline tax so 
We use New York gasoline tax To cover this rich market adequately, 
1d child Telegraph tax 1 een Ri al . were i 
s plead- Tax for coda administration ocation in the territory 1s imperative. 
” “What Processing taxes on sugar, wheat, In this connection, 29 different indus- 
corn, pork, cotton, peanuts /f 
— State of Indiana foreign corpora- tries —over 100 tenants— have found 
rs_ Wi tion registration tax * 
Would iaake ok Tadd tae a the Boston Wharf property an ideal 
r would ceipts base. This fully-developed indus- 


State of Oregon tax on gross re- 
ceipts 
~— . California personal prop- rim of Boston’s business district. 
erty tax 
nment Yet — rents, insurance, and other 
WE DO OUR PART ‘ 2 


| : . ——— 
overhead items are relatively low. X 
ong-time \ wy, 
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Branches of the coughdrop busi- | 


alance? trial area is situated on the very 























ip of the | 

on of the ness, which is still in the hands of the | 

Bog i Smith family, are operated in Oregon, BO STON WHARF COMPANY 
a Washington, California, and Indiana. ‘ , 

rom eve- ft tates ent thes ths setamvent in on Industrial Service Department — NBN 

polyglot old Smith tradition, and the present BOSTON WHARF COMPANY, 259 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

. melting proprietors say it will never be aban- | Please send descriptive booklet of your property and its relation to the 

ecade re doned, coughdrops or no coughdrops.'| New England market. 

ade vot: But taxes and more taxes? Tradition 

the real Ses 

‘racy of has a way of surviving death. That it Name Position 

of votes? will always be able to triumph over 

rity last & taxes is a question increasingly diffi- Company and Address 

jority in cult to answer. 


Twenty- 




















The most beautiful bridges built last 
year. Top, the Shark River Bridge, 
winner of the award for spans costing 
less than a million but more than a 
quarter million dollars. Center, the Dr. 
John D. McLoughlin Bridge near Port- 
land, Ore., judged most beautiful of 
the small bridges. The bottom picture 
is of the Cedar Street Bridge at Peoria, 
Illinois, chosen as the winner in the 
class for spans costing more than a 
million dollars. 


AL 


Beautiful, But Strong 


No LONGER is ability to sustain weight the sole test 
of the fitness of a bridge. Like other industries, the 
bridge-builders have turned their attention to beauty as 
well as utility, encouraged by the American Institute of 
Steel Construction which for six years has awarded 
prizes for the three most beautiful steel bridges built 
in the year. They will be decorated with stainless steel 
plaques at unveiling ceremonies. 

The Cedar Street Bridge at Peoria, fabricated and 
erected by the McClintic-Marshall Corporation for the 
City of Peoria, was judged the most beautiful in Class A, 
which included bridges costing more than a million dol- 
lars. The South Tenth Street Bridge over the Mononga- 
hela River at Pittsburgh was given honorable mention 
in this same class. 

The Shark River Bridge on the Jersey shore was fabri- 
cated and erected by the American Bridge Company for 
the State of New Jersey Highway Commission. It was 
judged the most beautiful among bridges of medium 
size, costing less than a million and more than a quarter 
million dollars. The Shrewsbury River Bridge at Sea- 
bright, New Jersey, fabricated and erected by the same 
company for the same owners, was given honorable 
mention in the same class. 

The “Dr. John D. McLoughlin Bridge” over the 
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Clackamas River at Oregon City, Ore., was selected as 
the most beautiful of the small bridges. This was fabri- 
cated and erected by Poole & McGonigle of Portland for 
the Oregon State Highway Commission. The Port Clin- 
ton Bridge over the Portage River at Port Clinton, Ohio, 
was granted honorable mention. These awards particu- 
larly honor the designers of the three bridges: The 
Strauss Engineering Corporation of Chicago which de- 
signed the Peoria Bridge; Morris Goodking, Bridge En- 
gineer for the New Jersey Highway Department, who 
designed the Shark River Bridge, and Dr. C. B. McCul- 
lough, Bridge Engineer for the Oregon State Highway 
Commission, designer of the McLoughlin Bridge. 

The awards were instituted on the assumption that 
engineering structures can possess aesthetic qualities as 
readily as structures erected under the supervision of 
architects. For this reason, both architects and en- 
gineers serve on the jury which names the winners. The 
judges are Dr. Gustav Lindenthal, Consulting Engineer, 
New York; Prof. C. T. Schwarze of the College of En- 
gineering, New York University; Philip Sawyer of 
York & Sawyer, Architects, New York; Prof. Ralph E. 
Winslow of the Department of Architecture, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, Troy, New York, and Russell F. 
Whitehead, Editor of Pencil Points, New York. 
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(Continued from page 29) 
casions. When he learns from the 
manager of the small loan bank that 
the rate will be from two per cent to 
three and one half per cent a month, 
he may feel that he is being ill- 
treated. If the manager is the right 
sort, and more and more lending com- 
panies are realizing that it is folly to 
put a gruff man in the back office, he 
will take the trouble to explain the 
situation to the Smiths. 

“It has taken the time of one man 
for a day to find whether you are 
good for this loan,” he will say frank- 
ly. “We are in this business to make 
money and not to lose it. Iam happy 
to say that you have met the test.” 


Found to be good citizens 


THE examiner has learned that 
John Smith has a job, that he is re- 
garded as a good workman, and that 
his neighbors think well of him. He 
does not drink to excess, he sends his 
children to school, and his wife is a 
good housekeeper. The Smiths are 
good citizens in every way, and the 
fact that they are in temporary need 
of money is not held against them. 
The small loan banker suggests that 
Mrs. Smith come in with her husband 
to sign the papers. 

“We will want a chattel mortgage 
on your furniture,” he says. “Mrs. 
Smith’s signature will be required.” 

Mr. Smith will be surprised at that, 
perhaps. He has been told that furni- 
ture is not highly regarded as secur- 
ity. 

“We want to know how much mon- 
ey you owe now and whether you will 
pay your debts with this money if we 
lend it to you. What is your income? 
How do you spend it? 

“IT am a better manager of your 
money than I am of my own. If you 
will let me go through your personal 
accounts I can cut out many needless 
expenditures. If you go through my 
accounts you can do the same thing.” 

In that fact lies the virtue of a 
budget. The small loan banker pares 
petty wastes out of the Smith spend- 
ings. He ties the amount of the loan 
directly to the monthly income. In a 
Study of approximately 300,000 small 
loans made by the Household Finance 
Corporation of Chicago for a total of 
more than $56,000,000 it was learned 
that the average borrowing was $187 
= average monthly income was 


“If you get rid of these little debts 
you can afford to pay one-tenth of 
your income each month,” the banker 
will say. “At the end of 20 months 
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that will have wiped out both prin- 
cipal and interest.” 

Mr. Smith may be expansive. 

“IT can pay you more than that,” he 
declares. “Forty dollars a month at 
least. I'll get rid of this debt as quick- 
ly as possible.” 

“O. K., pay as much as you can. It 
will save you money.” But the banker 
knows more than Smith does about 
the bills that must be met each 
month. “One-tenth of the income is 
the average.” 

Smith gets the full amount of the 
loan under the provisions of the uni- 
form small loan law. This law was 
written after inquiries made by the 
Russell Sage Foundation and other 
philanthropic agencies, and is de- 
signed both to protect the debtor and 
to afford a rate of return which will 
enable the lender to do business at a 
reasonable profit and is the result of 
the trial-and-error method over a pe- 
riod of more than 20 years. It is not 
identical in its provisions in the 29 
states, but in general it provides that: 


The borrower shall recéive the full 
amount of the loan, free of all discounts, 
fees and hidden charges. 

Repayments shall be in monthly in- 
stallments, covering principal and inter- 
est. Repayment in full may be made at 
any time. 

Simple interest may be charged only 
on the balance of principal due. 

The wording of the note shall be clear- 
ly understandable. 

A rate never exceeding 3.5 per cent a 
month is permitted on balances not se- 
cured by collateral or endorsers. 

Lenders shall be bonded, licensed, and 
supervised by a state department. 


If John Smith had $40,000 worth of 
Liberty Bonds he could borrow $30,- 
000 at six per cent at any bank, in 
ten minutes’ time. That loan could be 
collected by the banker at the cost of 
a three cent stamp. If the interest is 
not paid the bonds are sold. But if the 
$30,000 is split into 100 separate 
transactions, the clerical labor in- 
volved at the outset is precisely 100 
times as great as that required of 
the banker who lent the $30,000 in a 
lump sum. As payments are required 
on the principal and interest monthly 


the clerical labor would be repeated 


20 times in the course of the 20 month 
period permitted under the uniform 
small loan law. The cost of overhead 
is precisely the same for a ten dollar 
loan as it is for the maximum of 
$300. The personal finance companies 
lose money on the extremely small 
loans, when the cost of investigation 
and bookkeeping is taken into ac- 
count. On the other hand, it is esti- 
mated that if all the loans were for 
the maximum of $300, a two per cent 
per month interest rate would afford 
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You will need 
them as much— perhaps more 
— when your earning power is 
less than it is today. 

The John Hancock Annuity 
is one way of sending ahead 
the money that you will need 
in later life. It provides an 
income that is both guaranteed 
and permanent. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Or Boston, MassacnusetTs 





JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me your booklet on iti 
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OUR SALES HAVE INCREASED 


EVERY WEEK SINCE ADOPT- 
ING THE LETTERGRAPH 
SYSTEM 






YOU TOO, CAN Govit Saler 
THIS ECONOMICAL WAY ¢ 


@ With a Lettergraph installed in your office you 
can quickly and at slight expense get out letters, 
postcards, bulletins, circulars and other literature 
so necessary to stimulate sales. Experience proves 
that keeping frequent contact with customers and 
prospects builds good will and encourages more 
buying. And when you can do this with the Letter- 
gtaph at a big saving in cost over any other method, 
keeping up sales is largely a matter of adopting the 
Lettergraph System. O’Neal of Illinois kept up 
sales at a saving of 66% in advertising cost. Berg 
of Minnesota doubled sales. Many other business 
houses equally successful. 

@ We shall be glad to send you the complete suc- 
cess story and explain how the Lettergraph System 
has increased sales for others. Write us today for 
full details, special 10-day trial offer and proof 
that the Lettergraph will build sales and save 
money. No obligation. 


The Heyer Duplicator Co., Inc. 
913 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
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the lending companies a reasonable 
profit. 

The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating. In the 29 states in which the 
uniform small loan act is written on 
the statute books the system works 
to the satisfaction of borrower and 
lender. Dr. Samuel Stevens of North- 
western University reported after a 
study of 1,700 cases that “the vast 
majority borrowed to meet an eco- 
nomic need and repaid their loans 
regularly. They derived positive so- 
cial and psychological values from 
4 the transactions. Only 11 per cent 
7p, were delinquent in payment.” 





Most customers prove honest 


| THE figures of most lenders prove 
that the customer of the finance com- 
panies is an honest man. Cynics may 
account for this by the fact that the 
initial investigation has demonstrat- 
ed his honesty. A banker who lends 
money on the security of character 
will at least make certain that the 
character is there before he lends. i 
“The percentage of rascals is neg- 
ligible,” said B. F. Henderson, presi- 
dent of Household Finance Corpora- 
tion. “If a borrower fails to pay it is 
because he lacks the money. Econom- 
ic life at best is complex and difficult. 
It is our business to help him as much 
as we can. Often he only needs the 
application of system to his own af- 
fairs. Such service is a costly addi- 
tion to the expense of our business.” 
The credit organizations of various 
cities have recognized this. At one 
FORETHOUGHT WINS | time they were in unanimous opposi- 
tion to the personal finance compan- 
In business, as in chess, proper forethought prevents losses. yx Since ies, on the theory that every dollar 
lent by them to a customer in default 


1884. the Standard Accident Insurance Company of Detroit has been to the local merchants made the pay- 
| ment of that default less probable. 


guarding the welfare of its policyholders with sound casualty insur- Now they see that the money bor- 
| rowed is in almost every instance 


ance ... over 136 millions of dollars have been paid on behalf of | ¥S¢d for a worthy purpose and that 
one of the first things the borrower 


° | does is to pay off his debts to the 
Standard’s assureds. yx Today, through forethought, many of the ue, acute a cen 
loans made by the Household Finance 
Corporation showed these facts: 

About eight per cent of the bor- 
rowers used the money to pay exist- 
| ing debts; one in eight to pay medi- 

cal bills, one in nine to pay taxes. One 
in 12 borrowed for business needs. 








GALLOWAY 


nation’s largest business organizations enjoy the security of Stand- 
ard’s protection. x Responsible agents and brokers everywhere can 


supply you with insurance and bonds in this 50-year old institution. 








Automobile... Personal Accident and Sickness... Burglary and Holdup ... Plate GlaseBreakage...General The percentage who borrowed for 
Liability (all forms) . . . Workmen’s Compensation . . . Fidelity and Surety Bonds (all forms). % An causes which might not be considered 
experienced national organization of agents, insp » safety engi ditors and adjusters assures emergent was small. These causes as 


fi 


prompt, sati y ion on all policies and bonds whether issued to individuals or large Corporations. listed were for travel and vacation 
| needs, to assist hard-up relatives, to 
buy household necessities and for 


) T A N D A 34 D purpose of education. In one instance 


two middle-aged women came to Mr. 
PSY OL OF OD i ae Ob 8 8 Wi op ome ere b\ 8 oe: Wm ae | Henderson’s company: 
“If we had $300 we could open a 
© beauty parlor,” they said. “We know 
of Detroit we could make money.” 
The resultant inquiry showed that 
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they had been unwelcome guests on 
the home of a relative by marriage. 
They proved up on character and abil- 
ity and they got the money. 

“They succeeded,” Henderson said 
proudly. “But you will admit that the 
security they offered would not have 
been taken by a bank.” 

It is estimated that 80 per cent of 
the families of the United States are 
more or less intermittently unable to 
get banking facilities through the 
usual channels. This is not to say that 
80 per cent of the families are desti- 
tute, but that emergencies arise which | 
compel them to borrow money. Some 
never have collateral on which a bank 
would lend. Others are normally in 
possession of such security but are | 
deprived of it occasionally because | 
of illness or misfortune. The personal 
finance companies which operate un- 
der the uniform small loan law lent | 
in the 29 states last year approxi- 
mately $300,000,000, but they are 
merely the most important group and | 
by no means cover the field. 

Leaving out of consideration the 
unlicensed lenders and pawnbrokers, 
the other classes of lenders include 
the industrial banks, which lent last 
year about $270,000,000 on endorsed | 
notes. Credit unions or cooperative | 
organizations accounted for more 
than $60,000,000 more, and semi-phil- 
anthropic institutions lent as much 
again. The axias, or savings and loan 
associations restricted to racial 
groups may have lent as much as 
$30,000,000, the comparatively few | 
commercial banks which have estab- 
lished personal loan services reported 
about $40,000,000, and loan services 
of industrial companies put out about 
$20,000,000 more. No account is taken 
here of the different service of the 
regular building loan associations. 








Interest payments reduced 


AN important phase of the small 
loan business as conducted under the 
uniform law—and similar laws—is 
that the borrower is required to 


make a payment against principal | 


each month. Hasty commentators 
conclude that an interest charge of 
three and one half percent a month 
amounts to $42 on a $100 loan in a 
year. This would be true if the princi- 
pal were not reduced and at the end 
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of 20 months the total is wiped out. | 


This fact seems to be responsible for 


a lessening in the anxiety of some of | 


the governmental experiments to 
take over the small loan business. 
They learned that in various states it 


has been shown that legitimate mon- , 


ey lenders cannot do business at a 
rate that does not assure them safety 
with some profit, and that each effort 
to cut that rate too low has simply 
prohibited a necessary service. 





MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


now sells, services, and guarantees 
through its 150 factory-owned branches 


The New 


MONROE-GARDNER 


A line of accounting, bookkeeping, 
and listing machines for desk use— 
speedy, quiet, simple and flexible. 


@ The basic Monroe principles that have made Monroe the 
standard adding-calculator the world over have now been applied 
to the New Monroe-Gardner accounting, bookkeeping, and 
listing machines. 

The New Monroe-Gardner is simple, fast, flexible. It is 


_ small enough and light enough to be carried from desk to desk, 


from department to department. It differs so radically from 
any other accounting or bookkeeping machine that you must 
see it to appreciate how completely modern it is. 

A phone call to 
the nearest Monroe 
branch will bring a 
new Monroe-Gardner 
to your desk—or write 
us. Monroe Calculat- 
ing Machine Co., 
Inc., Orange, N. J. 


Compact and Handy 
The New Monroe-Gardner 
accounting, bookkeeping,and 
listing machines are easily 
moved from desk to desk. 





COMPLETE FIGURE SERVICE—CALCULATING, ACCOUNTING, CHECK WRITING AND SIGNING MACHINES 











Stimulate Business! 


AIR EXPRESS deliv- 
eries can step-up your 
business speed, liven 
contacts, build reputa- 
tion. Use and specify 
this speed. 


NEW LOW RATES 
NOW IN EFFECT 


Express carriedin high 
speed multi-motor pas- 
senger planes. One ex- 
press receipt covers 
Nation-wide Air, Air- 
Rail Service. Ship pre- 
paid, collect, or C. O. D.. 


Phone 
AIR EXPRESS DIV. OF 
RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 


for free pick-ups,rates and information or any 














Friendly understanding 


between management and operating 
force is invaluable to any business en- 
terprise. 


GROUP 
INSURANCE 


is in demand for this very good rea- 
son. It costs little and achieves much. 


Facts and figures ready 
for inquiring employers 





THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 
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(Continued from page 33) 
think. Explanations have to be given 
him in easy stages, with simple and 
concrete words. Pictures and simple 
diagrams—with some red on them— 
help. 

Yet he remembers best and wants 
most the things which he under- 
stands. He cannot “dope out” an ac- 
cumulative endowment retirement 
policy; but hecan understand it when 
the salesman lays six $5 bills on the 
table and tells him they’ll come his 
way each month in a certain number 
of years. 

His wife cannot understand the 
chemical analyses of the better ma- 
terials used in a higher-priced wash- 
ing machine, but she can appreciate 
the machine’s worth when she sees 
a dollar bill placed on one of the 
wringer bearings, a silver half-dollar 
on the rubber switch plate and so on 
to show the definite places of su- 
perior workmanship and their value. 

Since it is hard for the average 
man to figure things out, many com- 
plicated assemblies of machinery are 
wisely concealed within a simple ap- 
pearing housing. Never should the 
salesman lift the cover to show the 
wizard idea to the average customer, 
never, no matter how proud the en- 
gineering vice president is of it. 

Of course, it is just as difficult for 
the average man to see ahead or to 
think ahead. He persisted in driving 
his automobile right in the middle of 
the road over the hills and around 
the curves, until some unknown 
genius thought of painting a white 
line on the highway for this short- 
sighted average fellow to follow. 
Since he can’t see ahead and forgets 
quickly, he is most likely to lapse 
his insurance policy during the first 
two years. A high cash value—which 
is exceptional—makes him less in- 
clined to drop it so soon. 

He remembers best what is re- 
peated many times—that is why 
wise firms keep on advertising, 
through good times and bad. He for- 
gets quickly and thoroughly. Pleas- 
ant things, pleasantly presented, he 
remembers well. He is inclined to 
forget the product offered by the 
salesman who is gruff and stern. 

Things which were vivid and clear 
stick tenaciously in his memory. 
He remembers and quite likely still 
uses a motor oil which the filling sta- 
tion attendant showed him frozen 
inside a cake of ice but still liquid. 
Demonstrations which are clear and 
vivid make things stick. 

First impressions he remembers 
well. When he changes his brand of 


4 What the Average Customer Thinks 


cigarettes he is likely to go back to 
the one he started smoking years 
ago. 

The demonstration of the first 
vacuum cleaner salesman to call at 
his house sticks better than those 
made by the last three or four. 

So the first impression not only 
should be pleasant. Since it lasts, it 
also should tell the essentials of the 
sales story: “Good morning. I want 
to show you how you can save on 
your coal bill and how you can have 
more time to rest.” 

People remember pleasant things 
better, and—always bear in mind— 
they are more likely to act on pleas- 
ant things. The average man avoids 
pain and seeks pleasure. He seeks the 
comfortably lighted salesroom, the 
store with the lounge in which he can 
relax. He buys more sugar than vine- 
gar. He buys things with pleasing 
colors, odors, and sounds and avoids 
things, perhaps equally well made 
and serviceable, which do not give 
him these simple sensory pleasures. 


A serenade by telephone 


A FACTORY salesman of electric 
clocks knew this. Several times he 
had tried to get into the office of a 
department-store buyer without suc- 
cess. One morning while he was go- 
ing over his records at the factory 
he had an idea. His company’s new 
line included a model with pleasing 
chimes. He put in a long-distance call 
to the buyer who would not see him. 
When he had him on the wire the 
salesman held a clock to the mouth- 
piece and let the chimes serenade the 
prospect. 

“What on earth is that?” asked 
the buyer. 

“The new clock I have been trying 
to show you for a month.” 

He got an order, of course, or the 
salesman would not have told about 
it. , 

But there is a perpetual handicap. 
Latent in every sale is an unpleasant 
thought. Parting with money will 
take away some of the security 
which the average man craves. Un- 
pleasant thoughts in the fringe of his 
mind cannot be avoided. The pleas- 
urable thoughts, as stirred by the ad- 
vertisement writer or explained by 
the salesman, have to be effective 
enough to offset those inevitable un- 
pleasant thoughts. 

Although the average man denies 
it, he is essentially selfish. He wants 
a comfortable pair of shoes before he 
will donate for the famine sufferers 
5,000 miles away. He buys his wife 
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© YOU HELP US OFFER 


60 PATTERNS 


to celebrate 


60 YEARS” 


MR. WALTER E. OLSON 
President of the Olson Rug Company, knows the importance of pleasing the public 














OR 60 years the women of 
America have been sending us 
their old carpets, rugs and clothing to 
be re-dyed and re-woven into new rugs. 
And today we are the largest manufac- 
turers of rugs in America dealing di- 
rect with the home. 
“This year, celebrating our 60th 
anniversary, we are offering 60 new 


colors and patterns, thanks in large 


part to Monel Metal. 

“Our dyehouse is one of the finest 
and most modern in this country. 
Monel equipment enables us to re-dye 
all sorts of reclaimed wool in brand 
new colors, and do it promptly. 

“‘Because our dye equipment is 
Monel Metal it is quickly cleaned be- 
tween batches (dye one tint—clean— 
dye another tint—then clean again.) 
Monel Metal does not, can not, soak 
up dye. Can’t absorb it. Just a quick 


rinse, and it’s ready for the new color. 

**Moreover, Monel Metal does not 
react with the dye liquor. Doesn’t set 
up chemical action to produce ‘off 
colors.’ It helps us to give our cus- 
tomers the color they want, always 
true to sample, and without delay,”’ 

co % x 

Monel Metal qualities that are valuable 
in the dyehouse, are equally valuable 
to other manufacturers who need equip- 
ment that is chemically stable, resistant 
tocorrosion, andimmunetorust. Monel 





See the INCO Exhibit of 
MONEL METAL HouseholdAppliances 
at A Century of Progress, Chicago—1934 
Home Planning Hall 











Metal has proved, by a quarter century 
of use, its corrosion resistance plus 
great strength. Good reason for its 
extensive use in Boulder Dam. 

The laundry owner, the food pro- 
cessor, the salt maker, in common with 
the power plant engineer, the hospital 
superintendent, the hotel manager, the 
maker of drugs and chemicals, all de- 
pend on Monel Metal to cut their 
costs of maintenance and operation. 


Get the facts! Then decide how 
Monel Metal will pay its way as equip- 
ment for your factory, or in your prod- 
uct to increase its sales appeal. Ask 
our engineers to lay their data before 
you. Only in that way can you reach the 
kind of decision that you want to make. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 Wall St., New York, N.Y. 


Monel Metal is a registered trade- 
mark applied to an alloy containin: 
approximately two-thirds Nickel a 
one-third copper. Monel Meta’ 
fae mined, smelted, refined, rolled pee 
marketed solely by International Nickel, wi 00 ove maa? 
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Bowles Lunch Limited, with headquarters 
in Toronto and branches in Hamilton, 
Ottawa, and London, Ontario, installed 
their first Iron Fireman automatic coal 
burner in August, 1932. Fuel cost savings 
greatly exceeded the estimate made by 
the Iron Fireman representative. 





@ Seventeen Iron Fireman 
Automatic Coal Burners 
have been purchased by 
Bowles Lunch Limited 
in the past two years. 
Twelve of these machines 
have been in operation a 
full year, and have turned 
in fuel cost savings of 
$9,360.88—cutting former 
annual fuel bills from 
$15,340.25 to $5,979.37— 
a saving of 60%. 

“The savirgs realized 
with the first installation greatly exceeded your 
estimate,’’ states Mr. Hinman. ““The mere fact 
of our having added sixteen additional units 
after our first installation is sufficient proof of 
how satisfied we are with the Iron Fireman.”’ 

The experience of Bowles Lunch Limited is 
typical of the results Iron Fireman is achieving 
in thousands of heating and power plants. If you 
pay fuel bills for a home, business building, 
manufacturing plant or institution, you should 
investigate Iron Fireman and learn what it can 
do for you. Your dealer will gladly make a 
survey of your firing costs and submit a report 
on the savings that may be swe 
expected with Iron Fireman 
pe gm your present method & 
of firing. Ask for this survey. 
There is no cost or obligation. 
The facts may surprise you. 

Models for homes and heating | 
and power boilers up to 300 h.p. 
Quickly installed. Convenient 
terms of payment. Iron Fireman 
Manufacturing Co., Portland, 
Oregon; Cleveland; Toronto. 
Dealers everywhere. 


IRON FIREMAN 


AUTOMATIC GA con FIRING 





Mr.H.R.Hinman of Bowles 
Lunch Limited. 





IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
3023 W. 106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Type of plant: 
D Send literature (0 Commercial Heating 
O Make firing survey O Power ( Residential 


Name. 
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conveniences because he wants people 
to know he is a good husband. Or he 
may keep his charities secret because 
he feels that Saint Peter will give him 
more credit for doing it that way. 
Through it all he is looking out for 
Number One. 

The average man is a creature of 
habit. He smokes because of the habit 
of puffing and not because he craves 
tobacco. Others have the habit of 
toying with a watch charm instead 
of puffing. 


Afraid of radical changes 


THIS being a creature of habit 
makes him a bit afraid of change. He 
is cautious about things that involve 
new ideas. But when the new is in- 
troduced to him through old, accept- 
ed channels of thought, it seems a 
part of the old. The erstwhile novelty 
becomes an old friend dressed up in 
a new suit. Thus any fear he may 
have had of air-conditioning is re- 
moved when he sees that it is just a 
combination of the electric refriger- 
ator, which is giving splendid ser- 
vice in his kitchen, and of the hot- 
air heating duct. 

He wants to see someone else try 
new inventions first, unless they are 
shown to him as something he is al- 
ready well familiar with and in which 
he has confidence. 

He complains because the princi- 
pal of the school is trying some new 
educational experiments and plans. 
He is suspicious of any good ever 
coming from the new system or ma- 
chine the boss wants to introduce at 
the office. 

For, through all his adult life, he 
wants things to run pretty much on 
an even keel, without the annoyance 
of changes from his regular routine. 
If all the dentists in the world were 
to proclaim that tooth brushing was 
injurious, the chances are that he 
would keep right on scrubbing his 
molars every morning. Habit is that 
way. No reader of a boy’s magazine 
is going to buy a $2,000 automobile 
or Zenith insurance or an electric 
range which he sees advertised in its 
pages. In a few years when he may 
be 2 prospect, however, it will be dif- 
ficult to get him to think of anything 
but those makes which were, in a 
sense, friends of his boyhood. 

Retailers are no exception. They 
usually buy one line or from one 
wholesaler because they have ac- 
quired the habit. Changing styles 
and methods cannot overcome the 
force of habit; they still stick to their 
first loves. Even purchasing agents 
get the notion that one line of furni- 
ture is a little more durable and con- 
tinue buying that for the institution 
regardless of competitive price argu- 
ments. Habit makes them fearful, 


too, of changing to something ney, 

The customer is less afraid of 
something new if he sees the letter. 
heads of persons who have recently 
bought it. Or pictures of homes 
where it has been installed. Both are 
useful, and the letterhead is usually 
easily obtained. 

Habit, the line of least resistance, 
causes untold sales resistance. 

Perhaps habit determines what the 
average man talks about, too. At any 
rate he talks about much the same 
things year after year. And he likes 
to talk a great deal. H. W. Hepner 
found that 14 per cent of the men he 
interviewed reported their most diffi- 
cult tendency was talking too much. 
The same percentage was found 
among women, although some have 
suspected that talking too much was 
preéminently a feminine trait. Thir- 
ty per cent of the men and 19 per 
cent of the women declared that their 
greatest deficiency was inability to 
carry on an interesting conversation. 
But that does not keep the average 
man from talking, and the wise sales- 
man encourages him to talk by care- 
ful questioning and attentive listen- 
ing. 

Listening gives the salesman op- 
portunity to size-up the individual 
consumer, to learn his prejudices and 
preferences and how he thinks, and 
to plan a presentation in harmony 
with the prospect’s individual needs. 


Salesmen have to talk 


BUT listening can be carried too 
far. Sometimes the salesman is in- 
clined to throw a cloak of mystery 
around his work and his firm and not 
to talk about what he has to sell un- 
less he is addressing a real honest- 
to-goodness prospect. Such salesmen 
miss many sales. A five-minute talk 
with the neighborhood grocer, when 
buying cigarettes, will likely indicate 
the livest prospects in the vicinity, if 
the grocer knows what the sales- 
man’s business is. The cigar-counter 
attendant in the office building, the 
mechanic who repairs the salesman’s 
car, dozens of persons with whom he 
could be on talking terms, can un- 
cover possible sales for him. But not 
if the salesman throws a mantle of 
secrecy around his work. 

People like to talk. Except for a 
rare few, they like to be friendly and 
helpful. A wise salesman talks when 
he’s not selling, listens when he has 4 
customer, 

And when talking to people he talks 
about things they like to talk about. 
Several studies of what people talk 
about shows that women just na- 
turally talk about people, men talk 
more about things. Women talk about 
decorations and how they have al- 
ranged their house, men talk more 
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about prices and about business in 
general. The woman talks about how 
the electric refrigerator would fit 
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into her kitchen, the man about the | 


horsepower of the motor on the com- 
pressor and the interest rate on the 
payments. 

International relations and the fu- 


ture of aviation are, of course, im- | 


portant topics for talk. But average 
persons would rather talk about their 
children, the record of the local ball 


team, how they manage to grow such | 
vigorous flowers, how nice it is to | 
have a front porch that gets the | 


shade in the afternoon. A mine catas- 


trophe in Venezuela is far less in- | 


teresting to talk about than the cat | 
that was chased up the tree bv the | 


neighbor’s dog. 
Too many things to talk of 
IT IS so easy to find things to talk 


about, unfortunately, that some 
salesmen overlook shifting from talk- 


ing about the shady porch to air con- | 
ditioning, or from the cat up the | 


tree to accident insurance. 

In 603 retail sales in St. Louis the 
salesperson opened the conversation 
in only 483 instances. 

When the average man goes into 
a store or show room he wants to 
turn to his right; it strikes him that 
it is not natural to go to the left. 

He has a prejudice in favor of 
prices with an odd number as the 
last figure. Hosiery priced at 83c ap- 
peals more to him than others priced 
at 72c. 

’ After he has walked about 20 feet 
he wants to change his direction, 
and he would rather walk down to a 


basement than up to the next floor. | 
He likes to handle merchandise. | 


Handling it makes him want it if he 
has a need for it. When a counter 
display of whisk brooms was shifted 
so the handles were convenient to 
pick up, their sale increased 22 per 
cent. That is one of the secrets of the 
5 and 10 cent stores. 

“T am the world’s worst salesman,” 
W. W. Woolworth confessed, ‘“‘there- 
fore I must make it easy for people 
to buy.” Easy-to-handle demonstra- 
tions make it easier to buy. In a 
store the average person makes many 
purchases on impulse, largely be- 
cause the store makes it easy for him 
to buy. He goes to the store to buy 
a suit of clothes, but handles a neck- 
tie and a cigar lighter displayed on 


the counter convenient to his hand.’ 


He buys them, too, for the same im- 
pulsive reason he has for years been 
buying chewing gum and candy bars. 

The average person is just that 
way—it is easier to spend five nickels 
impulsively than to figure a little on 
what to do with a quarter. That’s why 
salesmen were born. 
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into a grand total. The two sets of dials are well 
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Touching the transfer bar enters the amount of the 
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the front dials. 

A single touch of a key clears the front dials without 
transferring; another key clears both dials simultane- 
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Interpreting Section 7% with Bricks 


(Continued from page 22) 
tion on each of the 14 demands. These 
demands and the company’s reply ap- 
pear on page 23. 

Without replying to our statement, 
or even acknowledging receipt of it, 
the Union arbitrarily broke off the 
discussions and on Friday, July 13, 
called a strike. 

Even more surprising—and signifi- 
cant—is the fact, testified to by the 
president of the Wisconsin State Fed- 
eration of Labor, Henry Ohl, Jr., at 
a hearing August 30, 1934, before a 
representative of the National Labor 
Relations Board, that the original 
vote to strike was taken in Septem- 
ber, 1933, or about that time. That 
was before the union had held a single 
meeting with representatives of the 
company and before it had presented 
any demands. 


Picketed by strangers 


FROM the morning of July 16, hun- 
dreds of pickets surrounded the 
plant. A majority of them were peo- 
ple who had never worked for the 
company, and fewer than a dozen of 
them were residents of Kohler Vil- 
lage. They manhandled and forcibly 
turned back employees who tried to 
report for work. In defiance of law, 
they carried long ropes with which 
they blocked passage into and out of 
the premises. Although the factory 
was voluntarily shut down to avoid 
violence, and all production suspend- 
ed after the first day, more than 200 
employees, including several young 
women, were forced to remain inside 
for 12 days. More than 1500 em- 
ployees petitioned the village author- 
ities for protection so that they could 
return to work, expressing them- 
selves as satisfied with the treatment 
they had had from the company. 

Day and night for nearly two weeks 
the people of the village were dis- 
turbed and offended by shouting and 
foul language, vandalism and threats. 
Many women and children were sent 
out of town to save them from the 
terrorism and physical harm. 

The first day saw another illegal 
and violent act carrying an even grav- 
er danger to the entire community. 
Six cars of coal consigned to the com- 
pany were halted outside the yards 
and dumped so as to block the tracks. 
The stock of coal became so low as 
to threaten a water famine and a 
crippling both of fire protection and 
the sanitary sewerage system, since 
the village obtains its water from the 
Kohler Company plant under a con- 


tract arrangement. To avoid that 
onus, the pickets said they would per- 
mit the necessary coal—one car eve- 
ry two days—to enter the plant to 
provide the water supply and neces- 
sary plant maintenance. The com- 
pany made no attempt to obtain more 
than three cars of coal a week and 
no production was carried on. 

The police force of Kohler Village 
normally consists of two men, too 
small a number, obviously, to cope 
with the hundreds of strikers and 
their sympathizers. The sheriff had 
only a handful of deputies available. 
It was a task of several days to swear 
in, instruct, and equip a sufficient 
number of special village police—resi- 
dents of the village together with 
some men from neighboring commu- 
nities. There were no company police 
and no strike breakers. 

Friday morning, July 27, pickets in 
violation of their word prevented a 
car of coal from entering the plant 
and it was returned to Sheboygan. In 
the face of the imminent danger of a 
stoppage of the water supply, the car 
was again sent for and entered the 
yard under the protection of county 
deputies and village police. These offi- 
cers then cleaned un the picket nests 
and shacks on company-owned 
grounds at the rear of the plant and 
gathered up half a truck-load of 
clubs, stones and other weapons. 


Attacks by rioters 


THAT night, a mob, numbering 
thousands and consisting mostly of 
persons who had never worked for 
Kohler Company, surrounded the 
plant. They attacked the factory, of- 
fice, and medical department with a 
barrage of missiles, not only break- 
ing windows and otherwise damaging 
property but endangering people both 
inside and out. The mob then turned 
on the village where they carried the 
attack to homes, using not only bricks 
and stones but firearms. In a desper- 
ate battle, in which two lives were 
lost, some 40 of the crowd wounded, 
and a number of police injured, the 
rioters were pushed back to the out- 
skirts of the village and held there 
until the National Guard, at the re- 
quest of the sheriff and on orders 
from the Governor, arrived the next 
morning. The following statement 
was published by the president of the 
village, Anton F. Brotz, following a 
personal investigation: 

The suddenness of the mob’s almost 


simultaneous attack at all points, the 
effectiveness of its violence and the fact 


that it was supplied with thousands of 
rocks and bricks which were not avail- 
able on the concrete-paved highway all 
indicate that careful preparation had 
been made in advance. 

Beginning at two sides of the plant, 
the mob proceeded as if following an 
organized plan and carried the attack 
over a mile on High Street and Upper 
and Lower Falls Roads. Practically all 
the windows in the northwest pottery, 
south foundry, cleaning and locker build- 
ings, the personnel office and the medical 
department, where a company doctor 
was working, and in which members of 
the picket line had been treated for sore 
feet without cost for the past two weeks, 
were shattered. Meanwhile strikers had 
broken through the rear fence in five 
places. 

Still the village police offered no re- 
sistance because they wished to avoid 
injury to anyone. It was not until the 
mob had wrecked the police car, stoned 
the car of Miss Nichols, County Proba- 
tion Officer, attacked the general office 
building, broken the glass in the main 
doors and nearly every plate glass win- 
dow in the basement and first two floors 
and was about to rush the entrance to 
the office where girl telephone operators 
were working, that the village police 
went into action by releasing gas bombs. 
This drove the mob north to the end of 
High Street, where the effects of the gas 
wore off and the mob renewed its attack. 

Up to this point not a shot had been 
fired, and, as far as I have been able to 
learn, no one was injured. 

A number of shots were fired by mem- 
bers of the mob, two scores of large plate 
glass windows in the village recreation 
hall were broken and the mob, thorough- 
ly out of control, was moving to attack 
the village. Then the police resorted to 
their guns. 


Herbert V. Kohler, Executive Vice 
President of Kohler Company, issued 
this statement: 


On definite orders from me none of the 
men within the company grounds to pro- 
tect the property participated in repuls- 
ing the riot Friday night. A number of 
them, deputized by the village, were 
armed when it appeared that the mob 
would break through the gates and 
fences into the grounds and buildings as 
was often threatened. Some gas shells 
were projected into the mob when it was 
threatening the gates and buildings, but 
not a bullet was shot at any time by any- 
one within the plant fences. 


Despite a flood of union propa- 
ganda, obviously intended to muddy 
the water, certain significant facts in 
connection with the strike at Kohler 
have emerged clearly. 

It was not a strike, in good faith, 
to correct grievances as to wages, 
hours, and working conditions. No 
demands along that line were made 
until the 14 point proposal was sub- 
mitted and those demands were all 
abandoned by the leaders in our joint 
conferences with the Chicago Re- 
gional Labor Board after the riot. 

The issues, then, are legal and con- 
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stitutional, principally the interpre- 
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HOUSANDS of bills like this were sent 

out last Winter. Who paid them? Car 
owners who tried to save a dollar or so by 
using anti-freeze that boiled off. 


Remember those spouting, steaming 
frozen-up cars you passed last Winter? 
Lots of those cars had been “protected.” 
But with an anti-freeze that boiled away. 
What good is that kind of “‘protection’’? 
Why save a few pennies on anti-freeze and 
spend many dollars for major repairs? 


Eveready Prestone will not only save 
you such expense, but will give you com- 
fort and peace of mind all Winter long. 
Don’t confuse Eveready Prestone with 
glycerine or alcohol. Eveready Prestone 
protects against rust from 5 to 20 times 
longer than other anti-freezes. One shot 
gives full protection against rust, corro- 
sion, and freeze-ups, no matter how warm 
the weather gets between the cold snaps. 


Make the Nose Test: Eveready Prestone, 
truly non-evaporating, is absolutely odor- 
less. “Boil-away”’ anti-freezes, on the other 
hand,can always be identified bya notice- 
able odor. Regardless of special “‘treat- 
ments,” claimed to decrease evaporation, 
they will evaporate rapidly whenever the 
engine is running at high speeds. 


Complete All-Winter Protection 
So Inexpensive 


It’s so easy and inexpensive to protect 
your car with Eveready Prestone (even 
down to 60° below zero if desired). Turn 
to the back cover and see on the chart 
how little it costs to have all- Winter, one- 
shot anti-freeze protection for your car. 


TURN TO BACK COVER 
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is not the right to obtain a specific 
| contract, because a contract must be 
| the result of an agreement, and neith- 
jer employees nor employers can be 
compelled to enter into a specific con- 
tract.” 

The union attitude, however, as we 
have encountered it, at least, is that, 
unless a contract is actually effectu- 
ated, there has been no “bargaining.” 
Paul Smith, personal representative 
of President William Green of the 
American Federation of Labor, so 
| testified under cross-examination in 
the hearing in Sheboygan August 30, 
when he said: “There can be no bar- 
| gaining until one or more meetings 

has resulted in an agreement.” 

Then, immediately following this— 

Question: “It was that kind of bar- 
gaining that you had in mind when 
you were talking about the company 
having refused to bargain with you? 

Answer: “Yes.” 

This peculiar notion of “bargain- 
| ing” also seems to be held by the 
local union and, we believe, by the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Now, if there has been no “bar- 
gaining” until an agreement is 
reached, and if the employer is under 
' compulsion of law to bargain, as the 

National Labor Board has held he is, 
then all the union need do is to make 
a demand and stick to it, and the em- 
| ployer will have to give in or else in- 
cur the penalties of the law. In other 
words, refusal by the employer to 
make a specific contract, however 
impossible, would constitute a re- 
fusal to “bargain.” 

On this kind of reasoning, there 
| would seem to be nothing to prevent 
the American Federation of Labor 
from taking complete charge of any 
or all business and industrial estab- 
lishments in this country. If that 
is what the law means by “bargain- 
ing” it is about time the American 
people knew it. And if that is not the 
meaning of bargaining, it might be 
salutary for the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to know it. 

The interpretation of 7 (a) and the 
interpretation of the word “bargain- 
ing” are examples of the many legal 
questions that are today in a nebulous 
state. This is partly explained by the 
fact that government bodies charged 
| with administering the law are initial 

interpreters of the law; that they 
sometimes contradict each other’s in- 
terpretations, as witness the conflict 
between NRA and the Labor Board 
'on 7 (a); and that final interpreta- 
'tions by the courts are in many in- 
| stances lacking. 
| This may account for the fact that 
| today the principal stock in trade of 
labor agitators is pseudo-legalistic 
| arguments—assertions that the law 
.means this or that; that any em- 





ployer who thinks the meaning is 
otherwise is flaunting the law. The 
argument seems to be that appeal to 
a higher tribunal shows contempt not 
only of the lower tribunal but of the 
law itself. 

Accordingly, we have been con- 
demned unsparingly for stating, 
“Kohler Company will not recognize 
the American Federation of Labor or 
any other organization as the repre- 
sentative of employees who do not 
wish to be represented by it, until, or 
unless, the court of last resort tells us 
that we are :nistaken in our interpre- 
tation of the law.” 

Strangely enough, constitutional 
guaranties and statutes do not seem 
to count for much with labor agita- 
tors; we find them claiming that, 
where a strike exists, the plant has 
no legal right to operate; that work- 
ers who are satisfied have no right to 
work, that violence to prevent their 
working is lawful, that sworn peace 
officers who undertake to curb vio- 
lence are themselves law violators. 

If industrial and civil anarchy, 
which now appears imminent in this 
country, is to be averted, some of 
these questions must be settled soon. 

[Since this article was written, employ- 
ees of Kohler Co., in an election con- 
ducted by the National Labor Relations 
Board, voted overwhelmingly in favor of 
the Kohler Workers’ Association as their 
agency for collective bargaining in pref- 
erence to Federal Union 18545, affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor.] 





Co-operation 


RESPECTFULLY submitted for 
use by that group of trade associa- 
tion and chamber of commerce ex- 
ecutives who tirelessly exhort their 
tradesand communities toco-operate: 


A tire man died and went to heaven. 
He asked St. Peter to be shown to his 
old competitors of the tire business. He 
was told that as each group of people in 
the same line of business lived together, 
it would be easy to see them all. 

Upon seeing them, he was surprised to 
find that they were very thin and ema- 
ciated. Dinner was served, and to his as- 
tonishment platters of delicious foods 
were placed before them and before any- 
one was seated an angel came along and 
strapped a long iron spoon on each arm, 
around the wrist and biceps, making it 
impossible to bend the arm. As a result 
they could only look at the food. 

The newcomer then went to another 
section where the lawyers lived, and to 
his surprise found them all fat and roly- 
poly. At dinner, they, too, had spoons 
strapped on arms in the same manner. 
But he saw each lawyer dipping his 
spoon into the food and feeding the man 
seated next to him. 

Returning to the tire group, he asked 
an old competitor why he didn’t do the 
same thing, to which he replied, “What! 
I’m starving and I should feed that dirty 
crook next to me?” 
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A mere touch shifts the cylinder 
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that held every letter, every numeral, every symbol under 
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Since that day, Underwood continuing its pioneering 
ricer way, has climbed to a position of leadership in the type- 
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‘Inbuilt Tabulator 


Permits quick and easy centering of The tabulator as part of the machine not 
headings on paper an attachment to it. 


Typewriter Division : 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Typewriters... Accounting Machines... Adding Machines 
Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 
342 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y.—Sales and Service Everywhere 
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today, is more than ever 
“The Machine of Cham- 
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A. voyage to California 


via Havana, through the Panama Canal, is 


bound to be a pleasure. But when you make 
this 5,500 mile, two weeks’ cruise on one of 
the Round the World President Liners youadd 
a lot of thrills . . . for you make it on a real 
world-traveling ship. And you make it in 


the company of people that you very likely | 


wouldn’t meet elsewhere . .. entertaining men 
and women bound in and out of the world’s 
most interesting far-off places. 


q ° 


BY ROUND THE WORLD 
PRESIDENT LINER 


140 


FIRST CLASS 






An ancient Spanish castle guards Havana harbor 


President Liners sail every week from New 
York to Los Angeles and San Francisco, and 
First Class fares are from $140. 

You will find every stateroom outside, large 
and airy—with fine, modern beds... spacious 
decks and public rooms and outdoor swim- 
ming pool . . . Menus justly famed. And you 
may stopover en route as you choose, continu- 
ing on the next or a later President Liner. 

Your own travel agent, or any of our offices 
(New York, Boston, Washington,D.C.,Toronto, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Seattle, Portland, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles) will be glad to tell 
you all about this service . . . about Round 
America trips (one way by President Liner, 
one way by train—from $230 First Class; or 
by plane across the continent) . . . and about 
the unique Orient and Round the World cruises 
these liners offer at surprisingly low fares, 


DOLLAR 


STEAMSHIP LINES 


\ to perpetual idleness. 


"| WHILE it is true that the elimina- 
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Is Our Recovery Thesis Wrong? 


(Continued from page 16) 
| crease in one employer’s demand for 
| labor will, therefore, be almost exact- 
| ly offset by a diminution in some 
other employer’s demand. The loca- 
| tion of the demand curve for labor is 
likely, therefore, to remain nearly 
unchanged. 
It follows, therefore, that if, in the 
hypothetical case illustrated in the 
diagram, a law were enforced setting 
the wage minimum for the given class 
of labor at 60 cents an hour, it would 
have been possible, in 1932, for only 
\40,000 laborers to obtain work. With 
| a 50 cent minimum, 60,000 out of 

the 100,000 would have found em- 
+ ployment. Even a 44-cent minimum 
| would have sentenced 20,000 workers 


then decidedly injurious both to the 
working class and to the public at 
large. 

The diagram makes it clear that 
there are only two ways of stabilizing 
employment : ~——- ° 

1. To prevent the demand curve from 
shifting downward and to the left. 

2. To offset any shift of the demand 


curve in this direction by shifting the 
supply curve downward and to the right. 


Obviously no method proposed for 
stabilizing employment has any merit 
unless it affects the movements of at 
least one of these two curves. 

Let us now examine, in the light of 
these facts, a number of the measures 
which are held to be helpful in pre- 
venting or alleviating unemployment. 

Emigration of workers has not 
been suggested as a way of curing 
unemployment in the United States, 
but has been considered seriously in 
most European countries. In the 
United States, however, restriction 
of immigration is advocated as a 
measure for lessening unemployment. 
Both of these measures tend imme- 
diately to diminish the number of 
potential workers and hence to shift 
the supply curve downward and re- 
duce the number idle. Eventually, 
however, these measures usually have 
effects exactly the reverse of those 
expected. 







Ratio of wages is nearly constant 


| tion of the lower-paid laborers might 
| well increase the average pay of 
| those persons fortunate enough to 
| find jobs, it is practically certain that 
| the total purchasing power of, the 
working class will be diminished be- 
cause, with fewer people at work, 
fewer goods will be produced, and 
such statistical evidence as is avail-' 
able indicates that the amount of 
goods purchasable by wage-earners 
forms a fairly constant proportion 
of the aggregate of goods produced 
in the nation. Any gain in wages ac- 
cruing to one group of wage-earners 
is, therefore, likely to be more than 
offset by losses to other groups, In 
short, the diminution of the aggre- 
gate of real wages is, in general, 
roughly proportional to the diminu- 
tion in total physical product brought 
about by the reduction,in the number 
of workers employed. 

Whenever a legal minimum wage 
is higher than the market rate indi- 
cated by the crossing of the supply 
and demand curves, compulsory un- 
employment is the necessary result of 
enforcement of the law.Since, within 
a nominally homo ous group of 

| workers receiving a standard wage, 
some are much more efficient than 
others, the employer will dismiss first 

‘A. 


High wages and unemployment 


ALL available statistical evidence 
shows, indeed, that unemployment is 
common in countries in which wages 
are high and the working class pros- 
perous, and rare in countries in which 
the people are very poor. For exam- 
ple, during the last three years, we 
have heard much of unemployment in 
Great Britain, Canada, and the Unit- 
ed States, but little of idleness in 
Japan, China, India, or Java. 

The reason is that the latter coun- 
tries are so overcrowded that wage 
rates are very low and most members 
of the working class are in poverty. 
When depression comes along, they 
must accept whatever wages are ob- 
tainable, even though such wages are 
insufficient to maintain any decent 
scale of living, because the pangs of 
hunger are strong enough to over- 
come custom, wage contracts, or 
union wage scales. As a result, the 
curve representing the supply price 
of labor moves readily to whatever 
extent is necessary to assure full em- 
ployment to able-bodied workers. 


those who are least efficien 
;— The net result of minim wage 
legislation is, therefore, to force out 
of employment the least efficient 
| workers, and, in a large proportion 
of cases, the families of these work- 
| ers become public charges, and thus 
—— the burden upon the taxpay- 
ers,\Incidentally, of course, enforced» Free immigration to the United 
| idlettess tends to breed disorder and States would tend to ions] the resis- 





| eine naamen wage legislation is tance to wage reductions,/thus forc- 
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\a state of chronic povert 


ing the supply curve for labor to move 
downward to the right. This move- 
ment would probably be more than 
sufficient ‘pt tt the volume of im- 


to allow i 
into the United States we would, in 


igration. {It follows that if we were 
os igration to flow freely- 


the long run, probably diminish in—~ Doubtless the reason’ that, in the 


stead of increase unemployment, but 

we would accomplish this end by re- 

ducing the majority of qur people to 

i This would 

be worse than burning thé barn to get 
rid of the rats. 

- The highest rates of unemploy- 
ment are found, not only in the most 
prosperous nations, but as a rule 
characterize those occupations in 
which the workers, when employed, 

\receive high pay In the early stages 
of a depression such workers usually 
have either savings or credit in 
amount sufficient to enable them to 
refuse to accept wage cuts, and hence, 
as the demand curve shifts downward 
and to the left, many find themselves 
idle. Unemployment insurance and 
poor relief tend to place the poorer 
paid classes in the position of vantage 
normally occupied by the aristocracy 
of labor only. 


Relief makes wages high 


—>FURTHERMORE, as long as the dole 


is continued or liberal poor relief is 
available, a large proportion of work- 
ing class families can hold out for 
customary wage rates or union scales, 
even though it is impossible for in- 


dustry to employ at those rates the’ 
entire available supply of labor TF 


several members of a family receive 
insurance allowances, the family may 
live in comparative comfort with no 
one working. 

Frequently, however, the wife, and 
perhaps one of the children, works at 
sub-union wages. Their earnings, to- 
[gether with the insurance money 

| coming to the head of the family, en- 
‘able him to hold out indefinitely for 
‘employment at the union wage scale. 


~» A liberal insurance or relief system 


therefore makes it reasonably cer- 
tain that, whenever the demand curve 
shifts downward and to the left, un- 
employment will persist until the 
curve returns to its old position. } 

As previously stated, English ex- 
perience since 1920 provides an ex- 
cellent illustration of this principle. 
During the inflation period after the 
World War, the unions succeeded in 
establishing standard rates of pay 
far higher than any hitherto known in 
England. These high rates have been 
maintained successfully ever since, 
despite the fall in the price level. The 
result is that unemployment has per- 
sisted on a large scale during the doz- 
en years which have passed since the 
depression of 1921. 
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~~ The providing of poor relief on such 


Had it not been for the dole system, 
most workers would long ago have 
been compelled to accept any wage 
obtainable.| The English situation 
supplies, then, clear evidence of the 
fact that unemployment insurance 
insures unemployment. 


United States, the present depression 
has broken all records for volume of 
unemployment is that poor relief has 
been available ona scale never before 
deemed pasible| In some cities, in 
fact, the amount paid weekly to a man 
employed on so-called “made work” 
for three days a week has been as 
much as an ordinary workman could 
have earned by working ten hours a 
day for six days at a date as late as 
1905. 


a scale has, of course, been made pos- 
sible only by the unparalleled pros- 
perity of the United States during the 
last decade, a prosperity which built 
up among the well-to-do classes great 
reserves of wealth which have since 
been drawn upon heavily for the re- 








lief of the idle Were there not many 
of such ré ely wealthy persons, | 
relief funds could not have been, 
raised, thé Supply-curve-would long 
age-have shifted downward to the 
right;,and-unemployment would have | 
disappeared. jl | 


ae, | 
Insurance that isn’t sound 


A FURTHER decided shortcoming of | 
unemployment insurance is that it 
cannot be organized on an actuarial 
basis. No country has yet found it 
feasible to collect premiums large 
enough to take care of the insured 
during a severe period of unemploy- 
ment. Usually, indeed, the available 
money is mostly used each year to 
pay for seasonal unemployment, and 
no considerable funds are accumu- 
lated for times of severe stress. 

Another serious weakness, from | 
the standpoint of the unemployed 
man, is that benefits are paid for a 
limited time. Thus, after.the worker 
has been unemployed for say three 
months, benefits are discontinued. | 
Meanwhile, his need for help has been | 
increasing. In practice, the state is 
then called upon to pay a dole. 

Since unemployment insurance and 
charity blend into one another, they 
may both be treated as tee of | 





the same general categoryj The really | 


fatal weakness inherent 1 both un-| 


employment insurance and charity is |, 


that neither of these devices has any 
tendency to eliminate unemployment 
—to set people to work producing the’ 
goods needed by society at iarge On | 
the other hand, both help to cultivate 
habits of idleness and hence to stim- 
ulate unrest, riots, and crime in gen- | 
eral. From the social standpoint, | 
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The Speed-Feed requires no 
change in construction or 
operation of the typewriter. 





SPEED-FEED 


That’s all it requires—one minute— 
to put billing machine performance 
into your typewriter, and do work 
comparable with high priced equip- 
ment. Speeds up the output of typed 
forms as much as 50%. Uses Egry 
Continuous forms. Eliminates use of 
costly pre-inserted (one-time) car- 
bons. Keeps all forms in perfect 
alignment. Snaps on or off in an 
instant. Saves time, labor, money. 
The cost? Less than you would pay 
for a good pair of shoes. Get all the 
facts. Write for demonstration in 
your own office. No obligation 
involved. 
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*‘Nation’s Business is one 
of the few business maga- 
zines that stays on my desk 
and that I read with con- 
siderable interest.” 

W. W. WITHINGTON, 


Vice President and 
Manufacturing Director 


The American Fork and 
Hoe Company 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
MR. WITHINGTON, a 
subscriber since 1928, is one 
of the 31,050 executives 
who receive Nation’s Busi- 
ness because of membership 
in the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The 
membership _ subscribers, 
. originally the only subscrib- 
ers, now constitute 12% of 
the total net paid circula- 
tion of 253,227. 
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Good Are Your 


Your best customer in 1929—how 
good is he now? How good will to- 
day’s best customer be next year? 

Your small prospect may soon grow 
to be a big customer. But which small 
prospect? 

New men starting new business... 
new factors coming into old accounts. 
How will they feel about you? How 
much looking around, experimenting, 
trying new things, will they want to 
do? 

Selling would be simple if you al- 
ways knew where to expect orders. 
But markets and personnel change 
constantly. 


To be safe, add “carrythrough” to your sales plan. 
Supplement the work of your salesmen with advertising 
that will reach unknown and unsuspected sources of bus- 
iness, as well as known markets. 

To stay in business you must go where business is 


known to exist. But to grow, you must go, also, where 


a 
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Good Customers? 


business may be, today, or next year. You must reach ev- 
ery possible person of influence—spread your sales story 
all across the field of American business. 

Be sure that it penetrates to all those influential indi- 
viduals who initiate, investigate and recommend. Spread 
it widely enough to give yourself opportunities for new 
business. Just coverage of known customers isn’t enough. 
One subscription to each firm in your known markets may 
be coverage. Three, four or more subscriptions in firms 
large and small in all fields of activity is penetration. 

That is what NATION’s BUSINESS Offers. City by city, 
industry by industry, firm by firm, name by name, NATION'S 
BUSINESS Can show economical and adequate penetration. 

It is the only business magazine that ranks with the 
builder-salesman in the carrythrough job it can do. In cir- 
culation, in reader regard, and in low cost, its leadership is 


unquestioned. 


NATION'S 


BUSINESS 


WASHINGTON 
E. V. THOMPSON : Director of Advertising 


* 


The only magazine 
for business men 
thatcarries through 
all American busi- 
ness. 
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Millions Have Found 
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In New-Type Mint 


EARTBURN is distress- 
ing. But there’s no 
longer any need to resort 
to harsh alkalies in order 
to relieve a sour stomach, 
gas, orafter-eating distress. 
Strong, water-soluble 
alkalies taken in excesg 
may change the stomach juices completely 
slowing up digestion instead of helping it. 
The new, advanced, most effective and safe 
relief for acid stomach is TUMS. TUMS con- 
tain no soda or any other water-soluble alkali— 














instead this candy-like mint contains an un- | 


usual antacid soluble only in the presence of 
acid. When the excess acid in the stomach is 
neutralized, the remainder passes on undis- 


solved and inert. No danger of alkalosis or | 


kidney poisoning from TUMS. 

Try TUMS—3 or 4 after meals, when dis- 
tressed. Eat them just like candy. You'll be 
grateful for the wonderful relief. 10c a roll at 
all drug stores. 3-roll carrier package, only 25c. 

1985. Calendar -Th rr tifally de- 


signed in col d gold. Also eampi: MS 
colors and goid. is0 Sampies 
an IR. Send sta: and packing 


PA. MLEWISCO. Dept. ios eSe Lome: Me, 
FOR THE TUMMY 
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TUMS ARE 
ANTACID... 
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NOTALAXATIVE 


For a laxative, use the safe, dependable Vegetable 
Laxative NR (Nature's Remedy). Only 25 cents. 
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SWINGING PANEL 
FIXTURE | 


For Displaying Maps, 
Charts, Blueprints, 


Photos, Advertising, 
Samples of Merchan- 
dise. 


Like vertical loose- 

leaf book. Both sides 

of wings used for 

displaying a vast 

amount of material 

in compact space. Built of steel. Vari- 

ous styles and sizes. Write for catalog. 
MULTIPLEX DISPLAY FIXTURE COMPANY 
926-936 N. Tenth St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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therefore, neither can be considered velocity of circulation of money will 
remedial. | Both must be regarded be increased and employment stimu- 
as dangerbus habit-forming opiates. lated. Since it is, of course, difficult 
Provisions for shortening weekly to determine in advance the status of 
working hours and spreading work the funds which the Government can 
are widely advocated by the techno- obtain through taxation or borrow- 
crats and their confreres, the over- ing, it is impossible at any given time 
productionists, because these groups to know whether a public works pro- 
believe that such measures will fit the gram will or will not shift the demand 
supply of labor to the demand—a de- curve for labor upward and to the 
mand which they believe to be limited right, and thus increase the volume 
| by the people’s consuming power) of employment. 


A national Government usually has 
Work-sharing checks competition 


available the alternative method of 
financing public works by inflation of 
WHILE this theory of limited con- the currency or of bank deposits. 
suming power is, on its face, prepos- Since an increase in the total volume 
terous, it is nevertheless true that, in of circulating medium tends, obvi- 
times of depression, when the demand ously, to increase the amount of funds 
curve has shifted downward and to available either to hire labor directly 
the left, work-sharing will increase or to buy supplies, it thereby tends 
the percentage of the population hav- to increase the total volume of em- 
| ing jobs—though only part-time jobs. ployment. Clearly, however, the effec- 
| Reduction of the jobs of the more tiveness of inflation in increasing em- 
| efficient workers from a full-time to ployment is no greater if the new 
a part-time basis will lower the scale funds are spent for public works than 
of living of these high-grade workers. if they are used by either the Govern- 
On the other hand, it will give part- ment or private parties in the pur- 
time work at standard wage rates to chase of commodities in general. Fur- 
the less efficient laborers who would thermore, there is no special advan- 
otherwise have no work. They will, tage in hiring labor directly rather 
therefore, be prevented from reaching than in buying goods, for as econ- 
that state of poverty which would omists have explained/ a demand for 
compel them to accept work at any the products of labor quickly gives 
wage obtainable. Work sharing, rise to a demand for labor.| 

| therefore, tends to make the labor When, in time of depression, a Gov- 
| supply curve more immobile than it ernment is seeking to stimulate em- 
| would be under conditions of free ployment, there are two conditions, 
| competition and hence, like other and two only, under which it is logi- 
forms of charity, tends to prolong the cal for the Government to concen- 
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period of unemployment. 

One of the most advocated mea- 
sures designed to restore the demand 
curve to the position which it occu- 
pied in prosperous times is the con- 


struction of public works. This pro- 
|gram is usually accompanied by a 


proviso that labor shall be hired at 


| the highest prevailing rates. Such a 
'rule obviously tends to retain the 


supply curve in its original position 
rather than to shift it downward and 
to the right. The only way for the 
typical public works program to re- 
lieve unemployment is, then, for it to 
shift the demand curve upward and 
to the right. To do this it must create 
a genuine new demand for labor. 

Whether such a new demand is cre- 
ated depends primarily. upon the 
source from which the Government 
draws the money. If it gets it by tax- 
ing or borrowing funds that would 
otherwise be spent for consumption 
goods or invested in industry, it mere- 
ly substitutes public for private ex- 
penditures and hence there is no ten- 
dency to increase the total volume of 
employment. 

If, on the other hand, the Govern- 
ment gets funds which are on deposit 
by individuals, but which the owners 
fear to invest and will not spend, the 


trate its efforts on public works: 


1. It may be that the need for public 
works is greater than the need for other 
commodities or services. If so, the low- 
ered cost during the period of depres- 
sion will justify a public works program. 
This situation is probably rare, for in 
depression times, production in most 
fields is usually very low, and the need 
for public improvements not especially 
urgent. 

2. The construction industry may be 
depressed relatively more than other 
industries. This condition commonly pre- 
vails. Under such circumstances, activ- 
ity in government projects tends to offset 
stagnation in private enterprises and 
prevent the necessity of shifts of employ- 
ers and employees from construction to 
other fields. If, by long-range planning, 
governments arranged to construct most 
of their necessary improvements in times 
when private construction was far be- 
low normal, and to curtail public con- 
struction sharply when private construc- 
tion was active, the construction industry 
might be stabilized to a marked degree. 


From what has just been said, it 
seems obvious that a public works 
program can be made to play a desir- 
able role in plans to stabilize employ- 
ment, but that, legitimately, it must 
be regarded merely as one phase of a 
wider campaign. 

{Mr. King has discussed in Social Sci- 


ence for April, 1934, various other possi- 
ble methods of stabilizing employment.] 
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Q None but the most highly trained en- 
gravers, colorists, pressmen—none but the 
most advanced equipment—none but the 
finest inks available—these are what have 
put Canco first in the field of lithographed 
containers. To make your package the best 
possible advertisement for your product, 
Canco offers the best that skill can produce 
or money can buy. 

In buying cans, remember: ABILITY to serve 
you well is as important as the WILL to 
serve you well. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 
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lL, is significant that the roll of firms which prefer 
C.1.T. Financing Service includes the names of leading 
manufacturers and merchants in dozens of diverse 
industries. 





They know that C.I.T. Deferred Payment Plans are 
sound Plans, because they embody the knowledge 
and experience which this institution has accumulated 
in twenty-five years of association with all phases of 
credit merchandizing. That record is assurance that 
the C.1.T. Plan submitted for your product will protect 
your interests, as well as those of the consumer. 
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What Bankers and Investors Discuss 


Tue BANKERS of the country are 
awaking to the need of some unified 
action if they are to keep in this 
country a private banking system in- 
stead of a political one under govern- 
ment control. One thing the bankers 
are realizing is that a program sole- 
ly of denunciation will get them no- 
where. They must have a plan of 
building up. Some of the discussion 
turns on the possibility of a complete 
unification of the banking system 
with possibly the elimination of state 
banks. 

Another suggestion is that higher 
standards for posts of importance in 
the banking world be set up. We are 
so used to making bankers out of 
business men of all types that it is 
difficult for most of us to conceive of 
banking as a profession which, like 
medicine and the law, could only be 
entered after preliminary studies 
and examination. 

Bankers themselves, however, gave 
currency to the phrase common be- 
fore the depression, “This country 
suffers from too many banks and too 
few bankers.” 


Bankers get a shock 


BANKERS were rather startled by 
Irving Fisher’s suggestion that as a 
backbone of a new banking program 
every commercial bank be required 
to keep its cash reserve up to 100 
per cent of its checking deposits. 

To most of us that would seem to 
bring a bank into a sort of dead cen- 
ter, to make it a glorified safe deposit 
box. 


A new college course needed? 


WASHINGTON is full of talk of 
unifying government banking func- 
tions perhaps as a preliminary step 
toward a permanent government 
banking system. Few realize the ex- 
tent to which the Government has 
invaded banking. In a recently pub- 
lished list of important government 
agencies and their alphabetical equiv- 
alents appear these with banking 
functions: 
CCCorp.—Commodity Credit Corporation 
EHFA —Electric Home and Farm Au- 
thority—(installment selling) 
FCA —Farm Credit Administration 
FFMC —Federal Farm Mortgage Cor- 
poration 
—Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks 
—Federal Deposit 
Corporation 


FICB 


FDIC Insurance 


FHLBB —Federal 
Board 
—Federal Housing Administra- 
tion—(guaranteeing part of 
renovation loans, etc.) 

—Home Owners Loan Corpora- 
tion 

—Public Works Administration 
(loans to communities, etc.— 
dealing in bonds) 

PWEHC—Public Works Emergency 
Housing Corporation 

—Regional Agricultural Credit 
Corporation 

—Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration 


Home Loan Bank 
FHA 


HOLC 
PWA 


RACC 
RFC 


Undoubtedly there are others. Per- 
haps the Subsistence Homestead Di- 
vision of PWA should be included in 
this list. It hopes to make long-time 
loans on individual dwellings in these 
projects. 

The schools of business administra- 
tion at our leading universities might 
do well to include courses in govern- 
ment banking. It looks as if there 
might soon be more banking jobs in 
the Government than in private 
banks at the present rate of expan- 
sion. 


He who gets “soaked” 


THE right of PWA to advance pub- 
lic funds for the building of utilities 
in competition with existing private- 
ly owned companies has been chal- 
lenged in the courts and the Govern- 
ment has lost the first round. 

The injustice to owners of the ex- 
isting companies would seem to be 
plain and if anyone is inclined to 
think that only a few rich men will 
be affected and that they ought to 
be “soaked,” he would do well to look 
at the figures of ownership of the 
stock of Consolidated Gas of New 
York. Of its 95,000 stockholders 
75,000 owned less than 100 shares 
each. Among other common stock- 
holders were 149 insurance com- 
panies, 95 educational institutions, 
119 charitable institutions, and 76 re- 
ligious institutions. In addition there 
are hundreds of thousands of shares 
held in trust. 

It is the every-day man and wo- 
man with life insurance policies, sav- 
ings bank deposits, and home owner- 
ship who really hold the wealth of 
this country. ' 


Brokers turn to commodities 


GAMBLING, speculation, investment 
—how they overlap and how hard it 
is to tell one from the other: The 
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stock market has been in the dol- 
drums. Sales were measured by the 
hundred thousands where once they 
were measured by the millions. Com- 
modity markets blossomed and men 
who once bought stocks turned to 
trading in silver, in wheat, even in 
butter and eggs. It surprises an old- 
fashioned man to see advertisements 
offering ‘our services in buying a 
carload of butter for future delivery.” 

Newest of these markets is in 
tobacco: “Unit of trading 10,000 lbs. 
Quotation in cents and five one- 
hundredths of a cent per Ib.” 

More than one brokerage house 
will tell you that it is doing more 
business in commodities than in 
shares registered on the Exchange 
or the Curb. 

Our Government fixes a price on 
silver and in Canada a silver ex- 
change is opened to take advantage 
of a world market. 

And comes J. P. Warburg in his 
new book “It’s Up to Us,” and sug- 
gests that open markets for com- 
modities should be extended rather 
than decreased. 

‘Why not,” he asks, ‘a market for 
futures in the first stage of manufac- 
tured cotton—gray goods?” 


When is a man gambling? 


GAMBLING seems an inherent in- 
stinct in the human race. New York 
City sincerely proposes a lottery as 
a means of raising taxes—a reversion 
to Colonial days when colleges were 
built and alms houses endowed by 
legal lotteries. 

The New York plan was beaten but 
the outlets for gambling have grown, 
not lessened. In New York, race 
track betting was legalized. Staid 
New England, long barred to racing 
plus betting, has two lively tracks 
with open gambling within easy 
reach of Boston. 

Horse and dog tracks have sprung 
up in dozens of states. It is estimated 
that, in spite of restrictions by the 
Treasury and the efforts of postal 
authorities to prevent it, millions of 
dollars are sent out of this country 
every year in payment for tickets on 
the various foreign “sweepstakes.” 

An evil thing gambling? Well, it’s 
human and the business man who 
stocks up in advance expecting prices 
to go up or who declines to buy ex- 
pecting prices to go down—is he 
gambling? 
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When the Bees Tried Socialism 


Mr. UPTON SINCLAIR, candi- 
date for Governor of California, 
honors me with copies of his publica- 
tion. In them I find a plan of a new 
industrial system. He has chosen as 
the emblem of his movement not an 
elephant or a donkey or a bull moose, 
but the honey bee. 

This led me to recall a similar plan 
to change the social and economic 
order set forth by Rudyard Kipling 
just 25 years ago in “The Mother 
Hive.” Kipling has been credited as 
a prophet and his “remarkable right- 
ness” has often been commented up- 
on. I reread his story and am wonder- 
ing if the choice of the bee by Mr. 
Sinclair has not in it a certain ele- 
ment of irony when viewed in the 
light of Kipling’s description of the 
devastation wrought by a similar ex- 
periment in a working bee-hive. 


Socialism creeps in 


INTO this hive there crept a little 
gray wax moth (representing social- 
istic ideas ). The moth had waited her 
chance and scuttled in like a ghost 


and, knowing the senior bees would 
turn her out at once . . . consorted 
with youngsters who had not yet felt 
the chill winds of honey-gathering 
... but sat around discussing Life. 

The moth laid an egg. When the 
young bees, through instinct, pro- 
tested that she mustn’t lay eggs, she 
replied that they were not eggs but 
principles. And that when her prin- 
ciples developed there would be a new 
social order and a New Day. 

When the oldsters queried the 
youngsters as to the presence of a 
death’s-head moth, the youngsters, 
who had not recognized the chaste 
wings of the moth, thinking that a 
death’s-header was like a blood-red 
dragon fly, did not report her pres- 
ence. The moth gathered together the 
youngsters and day by day taught 
her subversive doctrines, arousing 
dissatisfaction among the workers. 
The bees first refused to chew wax. 
The moth quoted Cheshire, Root and 
Langstroth, professors who had writ- 
ten books about the making of hives, 
and the youngsters cheered and said: 
“Those three know all that there is 





$16,100,000 


BEING TAKEN AWAY FROM INVESTORS 


Reductions in residential electric rates 
since 1928 are taking away from inves- 


tors annually 


This is a saving of only 2c a day for the 


$6,000,000 


average residential electric customer. 
Reductions in commercial and industrial 


to be known about making hives. 
One or t’other of them must have 
made ours, and if they’ve made it, 
they’re bound to look after it.” 

Then the eggs began to hatch, Od- 
dities all, “drones with workers’ 
stomachs, workers with drones’ stom- 
achs, and Albinos and mixed-leg- 
gers who can’t pack pollen.” 

There was an effort, feeble, on the 
part of the oldsters to restore the 
morale and sound thinking of the 
hive, but the wax moth cried: 

“Tut! Tut! You good, fat people 
always prophesy ruin if things don’t 
go exactly your way. But I grant you 
there will be changes.” 


The Hive is ruined 


KIPLING then pictures the changes. 
When the moth eggs hatched, the 
wax was riddled with little tunnels, 
coated with the dirty clothes of the 
caterpillars. 

When the caterpillars became 
moths, they made friends with the 
ever - increasing Oddities — albinos, 
mixed-leggers, single-eyed com- 
posites, faceless drones, half-queens 
and laying sisters; and the ever- 
dwindling band of the old stock 
worked themselves bald and fray- 
winged to feed their queer charges. 
Most of the Oddities would not, and 
many could not, go through a day’s 
fieldwork; but the wax-moths, who 
were always busy on the brood-comb, 
found pleasant home occupations for 
them. One Albino, for instance, di- 
vided the number of pounds of honey 
in stock by the number of bees in the 
Hive, and proved that if every bee 
only gathered honey for 734 minutes 
a day, she could have the rest of the 
time to herself and this would pro- 


rates since 1928 are taking away . . 3,800,000 vibe nous honey for tha Stve. 
Increases in taxes at the rate of $9,000 a day Another, an eyeless drone with no 
since 1928 are taking away frominvestors 3,300,000 feelers, said that all brood-cells 
The recent change in the corporation income should be perfect circles instead of 
tax law, it is estimated, will this year take the old-fashioned six-sided cell. They 
es. 6. oe BR - « « »« oe tried the new plan for a while but 
Total being taken-away from investors in found it cost eight times more wax, 
the Associated System in one year. $16,100,000 and as there was not enough wax, be- 


cause of decreased production, the 
New Day-ers stole varnish from new 
coffins at funerals, ‘‘and it made them 
rather sick.” When the sound bees 
warned them that ill-gotten gains 
never prosper, the Oddities ‘“‘inves- 
tigated” them and balled them to 
death. That was a punishment they 
were almost as fond of as of eat- 
ing. 

Kipling reproduces the conversa- 
tion of the small band of workers: 


The principal result of these forces is to impair the savings of 
a large number of thrifty small investors. When, however, the 
far-reaching consequences are sufficiently realized by investors, 
and their protests become sufficiently vigorous, they will receive 
the consideration they deserve. 


Look for a discussion of these problems in the October issue of the Associated 
Magazine, whichis a special security holders’ number. The magazine is 
sent free to all Associated security holders. Others may obtain it for roc. 
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“TI don’t see how they get this seven 
minutes a day; I’ve been working on 
this old-maid dandelion for six hours 
and have only half a load.” 

Another bee said: “I don’t mind 
feeding them, but I hate to have them 
continually preach at us after they 
are fed.” 

“T don’t mind that,” replied an- 
other, “as much as the silly song they 
sing—‘Work among the merry, mer- 
ry blossoms,’ and not one of them 
has been beyond the gate.” 

Later, lugging in a load of honey, 
the workers heard the Oddities on 
the alighting-board sing songs of the 
New Social Order and the beauties 
of the New Day. (To an untrained 
ear it sounded like the hum of a 
working hive, but the honey had been 
eaten up long ago and the Hive was 
living day by day on the increased 
efforts of the diminishing band of 
workers.) An Oddity chanted: 

We have created a new Heaven and 
a new Earth. Heaven, cloudless and 
accessible and Earth teeming with the 
merry, merry blossoms, waiting only 
our honest toil to turn them all to good. 
The—er—Aster, and the Crocus, and 
the—er—Ladies’ Smock in her season, 
the Chrysanthemum after her kind, and 


the Guelder Rose bringing forth abun- 
dantly withal. 


One of the working bees stopped, 
awe-struck. “Good Lord! I knew they 
didn’t know how honey was made, 
but they’ve forgotten the Order of 
the Flowers! What will become of 
them ?” 

What became of them was as pre- 
dicted. The bee-keeper took a look at 
the hive one day and said, “This isn’t 
a hive, this is a monstrosity,” and 


cleaned it out. Spiders, caterpillars, | 
earwigs—a blotched, bulged and per- | 
ished horror of grey wax, corrupt 
brood, and small drone-cells, all cov- 
ered with crawling Oddities. He 
found the hive full of artificial foun- 
dations, the whole gummed and) 
glued into twisted scrapwork, half 
cells, beginnings abandoned, or gran- 
diose, weak-walled, composite cells 
pieced out with rubbish and capped 
with dirt. 

A little swarm of workers escaped 
and clustered on the bough of a near- 
by oak. 

At dawn one wax-moth came by, 
fluttering impudently, and said: 
“There has been a miscalculation 
about the New Day, my dears. One 

can’t expect people to be perfect all | 
at once. That was our mistake.” 

“No, the mistake was entirely 
ours,” said a bee. 

“Pardon me,” said the wax-moth. | 
“When you think of the enormous 
upheaval—call it good or bad— 
which our influence brought about, 
you will admit that we, and we 
alone—” 

“You?” said the bee. “Our stock 
was not strong. So you came—as any 
other disease might have come. Hang 
close, all my people.” 

The note of encouragement Kipling 
puts in the last sentence: When the 
sun rose, the little swarm at the 
bough’s end was waiting patiently 
within sight of the old Hive—just a 
handful, but prepared to go on. 

The complete story is found in the 
volume, “Actions and Reactions.” 

—M. T. 











The Red Cross Roll Call 


An INSTITUTION that depression 
doesn’t stop: that disaster merely en- 
courages to redoubled efforts is the 
Red Cross. It has given one out of eve- 
ry five persons in the United States 
direct relief in the past five years. 
These were victims of unemployment, 
drought, tornado, flood, earthquake 
and other catastrophes. 

An average of 100 disasters each 
year call for Red Cross aid to thou- 
sands of sufferers, who are given 
food, clothing, shelter, medical aid 
and help in regaining self-support. 

Each year a quarter million dis- 
abled ex-service men and dependents, 
and men in the regular Army, Navy 
and Marine Corps and their families 
receive the friendly assistance of the 
Red Cross worker. 

Red Cross public health nurses vis- 
it the sick in city and rural homes. 
They have aided at the birth of more 


than 19,000 babies in the depression | 
years and also made 1,289,000 visits | 
to or in behalf of more than 100,000 
maternity cases. These nurses have, 
discovered and checked conditions of | 
malnutrition for thousands of chil- | 
dren. | 

In homes and in institutions the | 
blind are provided with braille liter- | 
ature through the skill of Red Cross | 
braille workers who print thousands 
of these books. | 

Tocarry on this humanitarian work, 
more than 100,000 men and women | 
volunteer their services through the} 
3,700 chapters and 10,000 Red Cross | 
branches which cover the nation. 

Four million men and women join | 
the Red Cross as members each year 
during the national roll call between 
Armistice Day and Thanksgiving. 
Their membership dues provide the} 
funds for Red Cross work. 
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KANT-SLIP FORMS” 
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says 


Utmost sib and accuracy in 
handling orders is im na A to 
the American Rolling Mill Com- 
pee. For this purpose Kant-Slip 
orms are used. 

“With Kant-Slip forms we have 
been able to achieve a high degree 
of accuracy, eliminating costly 
errors and troublesome delays. 
The marginal punches of Kant- 
Slip forms mesh perfectly with the 
aligning pins on the platen — 
causing alt copies to feed freely 
through the machine exactly 
aligned. This enables close regis- 
tration of t ping on the original 
and all bien copies — insuring 
accurate copies... 

“We are entirely satisfied with 
the service rendered and the uni- 
form high quality of Kant-Slip 
forms. We would not hesitate to 
recommend them for use in any 
record system such as ours.” 

This is a real tribute. Standard’s 
Kant-Slip forms are used on type- 
writers, billing, accounting and 
tabulating machines, and tele- 
typewriters. There may be an 
as in your business where 

imination of form slippage, accu- 
rate registration and efficiency is 
important. Write us today for 
complete information. 
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XK THIS is one of a series 
of editorials written by 
leading advertising men 
on the general subject of 
advertising 


A Check-Up on 
Successful 


National Advertisers 
of 1923 


In 1923 the Periodical Publishers 


| Association issued a study entitled 


“300 Trade-Marks That Stand Out 
Conspicuously Among the 160,000 
That Have Been Registered.” A sim- 
ilar study—“Nationally Established 
*Trade-Marks”—has just been com- 
pleted. 

All of the companies included are 
national advertisers for whom maga- 
zines have played an important or 
predominant part in establishing the 
trade-mark with consumers. The 
number eligible for inclusion in the 
present study is double that of 1923. 

Of the 267 companies represented 
in the study of 1923, 259, or 97%, 
are in business today—despite the 
well-known depression. 

Of these, 44 have been sold or 
merged into other companies. Most 
of them had been so successful as to 
be desired by such organizations as 
General Foods Corporation. The 
trade-marks of 36 of the 44 com- 
panies are still actively in use. 

The names of 26 of the original 
267 companies were changed without 
merging—17 of these taking the 
name of the advertised product as 
the new firm name. 

Of the 259 companies, 203 (78% ) 
advertised in magazines in 1933—or 
the trade-mark was so advertised in 
the case of merged companies. Sev- 
eral of the remaining 56 companies 
have resumed magazine advertising 


| in 1934. 


From the above facts, some conclu- 


| sions seem fairly obvious: 


1. Firms which had nationally ad- 
vertised goods with established 
trade-marks showed a surpris- 
ing vitality. 

. Companies which advertise na- 
tionally long enough to estab- 
lish a trade-mark tend to be- 
come confirmed and consistent 
advertisers even in a depression. 

. These companies also tend to 
become confirmed users of na- 
tional magazines. 

R. E. RINDFUSZ 
Executive Secretary 
Periodical Publishers Association 
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BEAUTY THAT 


buy a truck, because looks are important these 
days in building commercial prestige. But beauty 
without backbone is a bad bargain. So, before you 
buy a truck make a thorough check to be certain that 
the beauty is more than paint deep. International 
invites you to subject any truck in its line to the most 
rigid examination, both inside and out. Let your own 
eyes furnish the testimony. See for yourself the 


clearly visible evidence of rugged strength and 


IS MORE THAN PAINT DEEP 


F course you will insist on good looks when you 


engineering skill. Learn why an International can 
give such dependable truck performance, and such 
economical truck operation. Finally, to make your 
examination complete . . . pick out the truck that 
meets your needs, and give it a try-out on your own 
job. International sizes from 44-ton up; bodies for 
all loads. Chassis prices, f. o. b. factory, from $390 
up. At all International branches and dealers. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC. 
606 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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ANGLER 


— they have found 
in the Chicago Tribune 


Ab abs : EP 


x THREE OUT OF EVERY FIVE lines of advertising placed by the upstairs women's clothing departments of Chicago 9 NC WSPaper which 


Loop department stores in the first eight months of this year were carried by the Chicago Tribune. 
covers the full range of 


their interests in news and 
in features, more women 
in Chicago and suburbs 
read the Trioune than read 
any other Chicago 
newspaper. Influencing 
more Wwomen—and more 


women with money 


* MORE WOMEN read the Tribune. Which is why, during the first eight months of 1934, Chicago women's clothing to $ pend—the Tribu ne 
stores placed 132% more advertising in the Tribune than in any other Chicago newspaper. 


produces better results for 
advertisers. Consequently 
the Tribune carries 

more advertising addressed 
to women—and more 

total advertising — than any 
other Chicago newspaper. 
Ask a Tribune represen- 
tative to give you the 


%* BECAUSE IT PAYS OUT BETTER, the upstairs toilet goods and drug departments of Loop department stores during l f 
the first eight months of this year placed more advertising in the Tribune than in all other Chicago newspapers combined. comp ete facts. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


TRE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 








